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London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


Rises 1 AND DRAMA 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Daily 2.30 and 6.30 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
Until 16th January 


TCOMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Commencing 5th January 
ROSMERSHOLM 
Peggy Ashcroft, Eric Porter, Mark Dignam 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Ralph Richardson, Phyllis Calvert, Paul Scofield 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
RICHARD II 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


QUEEN’S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Michael Redgrave, Flora Robson, Beatrix Lehmann 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE HOSTAGE 
Alfred Lynch, Howard Goorney, Eileen Kennally 


Nete. Shows marked ¢ will have their first 


performance during January 


SAVILLE anne 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Stanley Baxter, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE RING OF TRUTH 
David Tomlinson, Margaret Johnston, John Slater 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Rachel Gurney, Joan Greenwood 


STRAND (Whi. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ROLLO 


Leo McKern, Gwen Cherrell, Ferdy Mayne 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 








Comedies 





DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
AND SUDDENLY IT’S SPRING 
Margaret Lockwood, Yolande Donlan, Frank Lawton 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
AUNT EDWINA 
Margaretta Scott, Henry Kendall, Cyril Raymond 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE 
Margaret Rutherford, Peggy Mount 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Coral Browne, Nigel Patrick, Barry Jones 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Donald Stewart 
Renee Houston, Faith Brook 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND 
Kay Hammond, John Clements 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.15 
ONE WAY PENDULUM 
George Benson, Alison Leggatt, Douglas Wilmer 


' 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
SOUND OF MURDER 
Peter Cushing, Elizabeth Sellars, Patricia Jessel 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
s. 8.15, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A CLEAN KILL 
Hugh Latimer, Rachel Roberts, Peter Copley 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Mary Hinton, Nigel Stock, Jane Griffiths 





Musicals 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30 
WHEN IN ROME 
Dickie Henderson, June Laverick 
CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE CROOKED MILE 
Elisabeth Welch, Jack MacGowran, Millicent Martin 


, DRURY —_ (Tem, 8108) 


Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Alec Clunes, Anne Rogers, James Hayter 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, John Neville, Clive Revill 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 2.30 & 7.30 
THE DEMON BARBER 
Roy Godfrey, Barbara Howitt 



























NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.15. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MAKE ME AN OFFER 
Daniel Massey, Dilys Laye, Wally Patch 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.30 
KOOKABURRA 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0 
FINGS AIN’T WOT THEY USED T'BE 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 
Closing 27th February 





Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenella Fielding, Kenneth Williams 


PALACE (Ger, 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.15%& 8.45 
FINE FETITLE 


Benny Hill, Shani Wallis, Robertson Hare 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.15 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
2.30 and 7.30 
THE NUTCRACKER 
Festival Ballet 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM 
TWICE DAILY 
VAL PARNELL presents 
HARRY SECOMBE in 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 
ALFRED MARKS 
GARY MILLER 


(Ger. 
2.45 


ROY CASTLE 


7373) 
130 
















CHRISTMAS|SHOWS 


For the convenience of readers we give 
below a list of this year’s Christmas Shows. 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 


For times see daily press 


ALADDIN 
Bob Monkhouse, Doretta Morrow, Ronald Shiner 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
. 7.30, Thurs, and Sat 2.30 
THE DEMON BARBER 


Roy Godfrey, Barbara Howitt 
MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 

5.30 and 8.30, also Sat. 2.30 

TREASURE ISLAND 
PALACE (Ger. 6834) Mats. Only 

2.30, and also Sat. 11.0 a.m. 

SOOTY’S CHRISTMAS SHOW 
PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Daily 2.45 and 7.30 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 
Harry Secombe, Alfred Marks 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) Mats. Only 
2.0 p.m. 


NODDY IN TOYLAND 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 


Daily 2.30 and 7.30 
THE NUTCRACKER 


Festival Ballet 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL (Pad. 9967) 


Daily 2.15 and 5.30 
MANGO-LEAF MAGIC 
MR. PUNCH AT HOME 
English Children’s Theatre 
SCALA (Mus. 5731) 
For times see daily press 


PETER PAN ~ 
Julia Lockwood, Richard Wordsworth 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford East 
(Mar. 5973) Mats. only 
THE PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD 
Mandy Miller 
VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Mats. only, 2.30 
BILLY BUNTER FLIES EAST 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Daily 2.30 and 7.30 ‘ 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Frankie Howerd, Binnie Hale 


| EMPIRE POOL 





For times see daily press 
HOLIDAY ON ICE 
OLYMPIA (Ful. 3333) 


For times see daily press 


BERTRAM MILLS CIRCUS 








THE MERMAID THEATRE 


(Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 


December 14 
for ten 
weeks 


TREASURE 
ISLAND 


A new 
adaptation of 
Stevenson's 
immortal yarn 
of the sea 


Twice nightly at 5.30 and 8.15 p.m. 
Matinees Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


BOX OFFICE CIT 7656 


AND WHY NOT BOOK A TABLE IN THE 
RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT (CITY 2835)? 








* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 


Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 
Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications The Secretary, 


26 het od Road, London W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 














THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
LANgham 7111. 


Tel: MUSeum 3183 
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Cover Portrait: Peggy Ashcroft in Rosmersholm. 
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_FERRANTI 


FIDVELIcC 


all this and stereo too! 


A superb 4-speed Hi-Fi record reproducer, 
the Ferranti ‘Fidelio’ with a twin- 
channel pre-amplifier is fully equipped for 
4 the wonderful new stcreophonic records. 
A single set of Volume, Bass and Treble 
controls makes it easy to set up for 
stereo. Stereo balance control, 
special channel direction control. 
Refinements like these 
add to your enjoyment 
of the ‘Fidelio’, with 
its dynamic perform- 
ance through a big 
10” x 6” speaker and 
5” treble unit. The 
ES1035 extension 
speaker goes with the 
‘Fidelio’, matching both 
in performance and in 
walnut-veneered finish. 



















FERRANTI ‘FIDELIO’ 
Model RP 1035 
Price 66 gns 

(legs 2 gns. extra) 


EXTENSION SPEAKER 
Model ES 1035 
Price 12 gns 














FERRAN TI rabio a 1ELEVISION LTD., 41-47 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
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MAKE - UP by 


MAX FACTOR 


28 OLD BOND STREET - LONDON, W.I - TEL: HYDE PARK 6720 
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Over the Footlights 


OLLOWING our custom each January 
we look back once again and recall for 

our pleasure some of the theatre highlights 
of the past year. As far as London was 
concerned it was a year marked by several 


outstanding events for the encouragement 


of the playgoer. 


HERE was the undoubted fillip provided 

by Bernard Miles and his wife, Jose- 
phine Wilson, when their dream was realised 
with the opening of the Mermaid, London’s 
newest and cheeriest theatre for all the 
people. Triumph followed with the open- 
ing production, Lock Up Your Daughters, 
and the second, Treasure Island, the Christ- 
mas attraction, lives up to the first. Much 
is indeed needed to offset the dreary tale of 
defunct theatres up and down the land, but 
we shall not forget that in 1959 the rebuilt 
Queen’s was also elegantly brought back to 
life in the heart of the West End by Sir 
John Gielgud in his solo performance The 
Ages of Man. 


Most unexpected of all for the undiscern- 
ing was the sudden ascendancy of 
Joan Littlewood and Theatre Workshop. 
In this belated appreciation the West End 
trailed far tehind the Continent; suffice to 
say that A Taste of Honey, The Hostage 
and Make Me an Offer have been among 
the most talked-of productions of the year. 
Three transfers of great merit from the 
Royal Court stand to the credit of The 
English Stage Company, namely, The Long 
and the Short and the Tall, Roots (originally 
at the Belgrade, Coventry) and the recent 
brilliant revival of Ibsen’s Rosmersholm. It 
was in Sloane Square, too, that we saw and 
were deeply impressed by Serjeant Mus- 
grave’s Dance. Shelagh Delaney, Willis 
Hall, Arnold Wesker and John Arden were 
the new dramatists exciting our interest. 


HOSE who supported the °59 Theatre 

Company at the Lyric Opera House, 
Hammersmith, will not forget Danton’s 
Death and Ibsen’s Brand in particular among 
their most interesting productions. (A note 
of praise, too, for their excellent and in- 
formative theatre programmes. This is also 
a feature at the Mermaid Theatre.) 

Space does not allow us to list more than 
these among the special memories of 1959. 
In wishing our readers a Happy New Year, 
we hope 1960 will serve us as well. F.S. 





Above: Evelyn Laye, Stanley Baxter and Jean Aubrey, 
a clever comedy team now starring in “‘ The Amorous 
Prawn’ by Anthony Kimmins. A rehearsal picture 
taken before the opening at the Saville Theatre on 
9th December. Below: Frankie Howerd as the Mad 
Hatter and Binnie Hale as the Duchess, in “ Alice in 
Wonderland,”’ presented by Maurice Winnick and The 
Company of Three, now at the Winter Garden Theatre 
for a limited season. Mr. Howerd also appears as the 
Mock Turtle and the Caterpillar and Binnie Hale as 
the Queen of Hearts. Also in the company are Richard 
Goolden, Desmond Walter-Ellis, Charlotte Selwyn and 
Delene Scott (as Alice). The adaptation is bv Philip 
Beresford, an ardent admirer of Lewis Carroll, and the 
costumes are copies of Tenniel illustrations. 


(Picture by Marc Henrie) 








New Shows Reviewed 





“Kookaburra”—Princes, 26th November. 
“The Amorous’ Prawn’’—Saville, 9th 
December. 
“The Demon Barber”—Lyric Opera House, 
10th December. 
“Treasure Island’—Mermaid, |4th Decem- 
r. 











PRINCES 


“Kookaburra” 


EMORIES of Somerset Maugham’s 
Land of Promise are faintly hailed by 
this simple story about a bride from a large 
English country house enduring the hard 
life on a farm in Queensland. The play is 
by Joyce Dennys, but the programme tells 
us twice that it has been adapted by Charles 
Macarthur Hardy. There are music and 
lyrics ty Eric Spear. 

On the fifth night an audience of half the 
theatre’s capacity applauded vociferously 
and refused to leave their seats at close of 
play until the full company -had sung 
“Kookaburra” five or six times, which they 
appeared not displeased to do. Some secret 
spring somewhere had been touched. The 
feeling of 1913, the period of the play, was 
certainly revived. There is little action 
before the interval, but during the break 
Stella, the young wife, has a miscarriage. 
In the second half, Emmie, the local girl 
who had expected to become the farmer’s 
wife, gets to work swiftly, so that Stella 
leaves farmer George, but returns for Christ- 
mas and a happy “curtain.” There was 
something appealing in the old-fashioned 
story and the old-fashioned way in which it 
was acted. Mr. Gordon Boyd, who played 
George, had a robust “ Rose Marie” kind 
of voice and a manner to match. Miss 
Maggie Fitzgibbon played Emmie with con- 
viction and sang in strong notes of melodi- 
ously penetrating woe. Miss Julia Shelley 
was quite a nice period Stella. The set by 
Tony Purvis was appropriately picturesque. 

H.G.M. , 
SAVILLE 


**The Amorous Prawn’’ 
5 ape author ‘of that highly successful pre- 
war comedy While Parents Sleep has 
not lost his gift for raising laughter, and in 
his new farcical comedy Anthony Kimmins 
has brought back some much-needed gusto 
to the West End theatre scene. 
He is, of course, lucky to have such an 
excellent cast to put over his story of a 
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husband’s 
absence, turns army headquarters north of 
the border into a luxurious hotel for the 
purpose of rooking a couple of wealthy 
Americans and so attain a comfortable re- 


General’s wife, who, in her 


tirement and the house of her dreams. In 
this réle of Lady Fitzadam, Evelyn Laye 
gives a lighthearted performance of consider- 
able charm and as her harassed husband 
Major-General Sir Hamish Fitzadam, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O., Walter Fitzgerald is splendidly 
in character, Hugh McDermott and Michael 
Segal present a couple of lively caricatures 
as the American tourists and Ernest Clark 
reveals an unexpected gift for comedy as 
“The Prawn” (whose real identity should not 
be revealed here). The team of young army 
regulars who are turned into the domestic 
staff for the purposes of Lady Fitzadam’s 
fell design, provide a considerable portion 
of the laughter, particularly mewcomer 
Stanley Baxter as Corporal Green and Jean 
Aubrey as Private Suzie Tidmarsh. They 
are ably supported by Harry Landis, Lucy 
Young and Derek Nimmo. 

Under Murray Macdonald’s direction the 
first act is somewhat slow, but the pace 
quickens perceptibly during Act II, in pre- 
paration for an extremely funny third act. 
Décor for the Scottish mansion, which is 
the scene of the play, is by Anthony 
Holland. FS. 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, Hammersmith 


**The Demon Barber’’ 


R. DONALD COTTON’S — musical 

version of Sweeney Todd, the Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street turns out in many 
respects like a Victorian pantomime. 
Sweeney Todd himself is a funny man and 
all the acting inclines obviously to bur- 
lesque but lacks too often the adroitness to 
satisfy the demands of those who enjoy this 
genre. Mr. Brian Burke’s music is more 
sour than sweet and provides very few tunes 
to support this treatment. The best feature 
of the entertainment is unquestionably Mr. 
Disley Jones’s scenery, which very pleasantly 
recalls early 19th century work and appears 
to have teen based on Pollock’s Toy 
Theatres. There are no less than 14 scenes, 
among which those of the Strand and Peck- 
ham Rye have a kind of sentimental charm. 
The barber’s chair and the mincing machin- 
ery recall some of the happy tricks of 
bygone pantomime. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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STANLEY PARKER PRESENTS THE STARS OF “ Kookaburra ” 


@ Our artist recently visited the Princes Theatre and here are his impressions of the talented young stars of the 

first Australian musical play to be seen in London. ‘“ Kooka' ” is from the original play by Joyce Dennys 
adapted by Charles Macarthur Hardy, with lyrics and music by Eric Spear and, seen above, L to R, are Maggie 
Fitzgibbon, Gordon Boyd and Julia Shelley.. A review of ‘ Kookaburra ” appears on the opposite page. 
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La) +4 %” 

Oedipus Rex One of the designs by the 
Algerian Abd’Elkader Farrah for the new produc- 
tion by Michel St. Denis of Stravinsky's ‘‘ Oedipus 
Rex,” an opera oratorio in two acts. The text is by 
Jean Cocteau, after Sophocles, translated into Latin 
by J. Danielou. It will have its first performance by 
Sadler’s Wells Opera on 15th January in a double 
bill with a revival of Bartok’s ‘“‘ Duke Bluebeard’s 

Castle.”’ 








New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


Mr. Roy Godfrey, as the murderous 
barber, keeps half-way between the sinister 
and the comic, and the half-way effect is 
general throughout the company. Mr. 
James Maxwell, however, as Colonel Jack 
Jeffery, friend of a missing hero, runs a 
a nice line in the mock heroic. 

The ‘management has meritoriously pre- 


pared the most generously informative 
programme ever sold for 6d. H.G.M. 
MERMAID 


‘*Treasure Island”’ 


CHOOLCHILDREN of today we are told 
do not read Stevenson’s classic adven- 
ture story. This is one reason why they 
should be taken to see the fascinating ver- 
sion at the Mermaid. Surely after this 
rumbustious experience among bloodthirsty 
buccaneers, even the most exciting and up- 
to-date science fiction would fade into 
insignificance, and the youngsters would be 
irresistibly drawn to read for themselves the 
story of Jim Hawkins’ adventures. 

But perhaps even greater pleasure awaits 
the grown-ups who remember yet the thrill 
of that first reading of “Treasure Island” 
years ago. What joy to meet them in the 
flesh; Long John Silver, Black Dog, Blind 
Pew and Benn Gunn, not forgetting those 
finer gentlemen; Dr. Livesey, Squire Tre- 
lawney and Captain Smollett. Every one of 
the twenty characters is well cast, and once 
more Peter Coe brings imagination and 
vitality to his production. Sean Kenny’s 
scenery on the wide and open stage is most 
ingenious, transporting us easily from inn to 
inn, and from ship to island. Nothing of 
ferocity is spared in the numerous fights 
(with swords, knives and pistols) among the 
pirates—a ferocious wicked-looking lot. 

Bernard Miles takes his first acting part 
at the Mermaid, and appeared to relish every 
moment as Long John Silver. It was this 
gusto and obvious enjoyment on the part of 
the company that found quick response in 
the audience. Michael Shepley, John Rud- 
dock, John Boxer, David Dodimead, Nor- 
man Mitchell and Douglas Blackwell were 
in fine form. John Hall played the boy Jim 
Hawkins with an air of assured calm. F-S. 


“ee ” 

The Mousetrap A scene from Agatha 
Christie’s record-breaking play which celebrated its 
2,900th performance at the Ambassadors on 23rd 
November. In the picture are seen Anthony Huntly 
Gordon as Major Metcalf, Anna Barry as Mollie 
Ralston, Anthony Oliver as Serjeant Trotter and Lisa 
Rayne as Miss Casewell. Mr. Oliver recently took 
over his réle from Derek Blomfield and Miss Barry 
from Heather Chasen. (Picture by Michael Boys) 











Above: Sweeney Todd (Roy Godfrey, right) 
places his apprentice Tobias Ragg (Leighton 
Camden) in the tender care of Jonas Fogg 
(Barry Humphries) and his two Vile Myrmi- 
dons (Richard Curnock and Peter Mander). 
Right: Sweeney Todd threatens Mrs. Lovett 
(Barbara Howitt) and below, Colonel Jeffrey 
} (James Maxwell) proposes to Johanna Oak- 
ley (Maureen Hartley). 


“The Demon Barber” 


@ Scenes from the new musical based on the well- 

known Victorian melodrama; with book and lyrics 

by Donald Cotton and music by Brian Burke, which 

had its first performance at the Lyric Opera House on 

10th December. The director is Colin Graham and the 
décor is designed by Disley Jones. 




















“If you are in the mood for a rich and gawdy evening 
at the theatre, with a lot of colour and laughter, 
Suzie Wong is your answer. It will probably run for 
ever.” 

Caryl Brahms—John O’London’s Weekly. 


“If anything is certain it is that this spectacular 
production >f ‘ The World of Suzie Wong’ is going 
to hit the popular taste and have a long run at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre.” 

W. A. Darlington—Daily Telegraph. 


** Me likee Suzie Wong vellee much. One should not 
cry for a full moon when there is a genuinely Chinese 
crescent to gaze upon.”’ 

Alan Dent—News Chronicle. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE 


Box Office : WHITEHALL 8681 


*** The World of Suzie THE WORLD OF ‘There'll be many, 
Wong’ seems likely to many satisfied custom- 
be the smash hit of the | SY | i= ers gurgling happily. 
season.” They'll say—Wong? 

Harold Hobson- WONG. It’s all right!” 
Sunday Times. News of the World. 


JOSHUA LOGAN’S SPECTACULAR BROADWAY HIT 


*“ Oriental and exotic. 
vast box office 
success.” A big hit.” 
Richard Watts Jr.— Life Magazine. 
New York Post. 


“| nail my colours firmly to the mast. | liked Suzie. 
The play is ingeniously and colourfully staged. In 
spite of some frank sex talk this tale of a young 
man’s love for a girl of the Hong Kong pleasure 
houses is quite beautifully and touchingly told.” 
Yorkshire Post. 


‘*Gary Raymond makes a most friendly painter and 
Tsai Chin a beguiling tart. The sets by Joe Mielziner 
are costly and bright, and a revolving stage keeps up 
a sense of animation. This play will run for months.” 

Alan Pryce-Jones—The Observer. 





. 
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Whispers from 
the Wings ...i. 


ker-on 


Peter Coe, Resident Producer 
at the Mermaid who directed 
*“*The World of Suzie Wong” 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 


ager young Peter Coe was appointed 
director of productions at the Mer- 
maid Theatre, he imagined he would be 
producing a new show every six weeks. As 
it happened, their opening show that gay 
Restoration musical, Lock Up Your 
Daughters, ran on and on, with the result 
that Mr. Coe found himself with time un- 
expectedly upon his hands. 

Then something else happened, quite 
unexpectedly. His Chinese wife, the actress 
Tsai Chin, arrived home one day with the 
news that she had been cast for the leading 
part in The World of Suzie Wong and that 
Donald Albery, who presents the show at 
the Prince of Wales, had invited Peter Coe to 
direct it, while waiting for the Mermaid’s 
next show. 

He was delighted, because it meant he 
could help his wife through the ordeal of 
facing London audiences in her first leading 
part and it gave him a chance to direct a 
play which appealed to him very strongly. 
Mr. Coe knew from past experience that he 
had something of a flair for directing plays 
of tremendous sensitivity, but such plays are 
so rarely popular successes in the theatre 
nowadays. People look to television for 
quiet, intimate drama and when they go to 
the theatre they demand something bigger 
and more glorious than life. 

Mr. Coe felt The World of Suzie Wong 
gave them the best of two worlds. It was 
a moving story of two romantic people, set 
in all the colour and cheap glamour of the 
crowded city of Hong Kong. In other words, 
the invitation gave Mr. Coe the chance to 
produce the sort of play that appealed to 
him, in a manner acceptable to contempor- 
ary audiences. He, too, had the best of 
both worlds, and made the best of them, in 
a spectacular and sensitive production which 
is likely to run even longer than his first 
hit at the Mermaid. 

Back at the Mermaid, Mr. Coe has now 
produced Treasure Island for a_ ten-week 
Christmas season. It is a story told on a 
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broad canvas, which is why he was so happy 
to secure it for the Mermaid, where the 
stage is fifty feet wide, wider than either 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane. It is a stage 
of wide open spaces, without a_picture- 


frame proscenium arch. On that account 
it presents its own specific problems, and 
that is why.Mr. Coe considers it the most 
exciting stage in Europe. 

“In the old. picture-frame theatres,” he 
explained, “the producer’s first concern is 
to make a picture within the frame. At the 
Mermaid I am more concerned with the 
relationship of various bodies in space. It 
is possible to have action taking place in 
four different places all at the same time 
on that stage. And what is more, it is 
possible for the audience to grasp it all at 
the same time.” 

The spaciousness of the stage at the 
Mermaid determines the choice of play. 
They want plays of immense size with lots 
of characters, so that the stage can be filled 
with scenes at different levels, and crowded 
with groups of people, here, there and 
everywhere. It is a stage in a living theatre, 
with the advantages of the Cinerama cinema 
screen. 

It would be foolish for the Mermaid to 
choose intimate Chekhovian plays, for 
which that unique stage is not ideally suit- 
able. They would do far better to choose a 
play which would appear to te beyond the 
scope of the average-sized picture-frame 


(Continued on page 49) 
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From ‘The world of 
Suzie Wong’ 


THE DING 
DONG SONG 


sung in English and 
’ Chinese by the 
star of the show 


TSAI CHIN 
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Above: The opening scene 
on a Chinese ferry. Robert 
Lomax (Gary Raymond, 
right), an aspiring young 
artist, is on his way to 
Hong Kong where he 
hopes to find inspiration. 
On the ferry boat he meets 


Suzie Wong (Tsai Chin), ’ 


an attractive young 
Chinese girl who appears 
very shy and leads him to 
believe that she comes 
from a wealthy family and 
is not given to talking to 
strange men. 


Right: A street scene in 
Hong Kong a few hours 
later. This is the way that 
Robert Lomax comes in 


search of some _ cheap 
lodgings where he can 
pursue his painting. 
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“The 
World 
of 
Suzie 
Wong”’ 


@ Scenes from the suc- 

cessful new produc- 
tion at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre. This 
colourful and romantic 
play set in Hong Kong 
has been based by Paul 
Osborn on the novel by 
Richard Mason, and is 
directed by Peter Coe 
with settings by Jo Meil- 
ziner and lighting by Joe 

Davis. 
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Robert has _ found 
himself cheap quarters 
at the Nam _ Kok 
Hotel, which turns 
out to be one of 
Hong Kong’s “ pleas- 
ure houses.” He joins 
the sailors and girls 
in the bar and is 
seen with Minnie Ho 
(Yvonne Shima). A 
moment later he sees 
across the room, the 
centre of attraction, 
Suzie Wong, the girl 
he met on the ferry 
boa* 


Below: Robert has 
been busily painting 
since his arrival at the 
hotel, with Suzie as 
his model. Suzie has 
a baby boy whom she 
adores and it is her 
dream he shall grow 
up to be educated and 
have a good life. In 
the picture Suzie is 
showing the other 
girls Robert's painting 
of her baby. 





Above: Robert has 
aroused the interest 
of Kay Fletcher 
(Mary Steele), an 
American girl and 
something of an art 
connoisseur. She be- 
gins by admiring his 
pictures but soon 
develops an interest 
in the artist himself! 


Right: The touching 
final scene of the 
play after Suzie has 
lost her baby boy 
and Robert realises 
that he cannot live 
without her. To- 
gether they enact a 
pathetic little native 
ceremony so_ that 
the baby’s future in 
the hereafter shall 
be made happy. 
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Mrs. Caro van Evck is seen above as Lady Torrance 
in Tennessee Williams’s play, ‘“*‘ Orpheus Descending,” 
with Maxim Hamel as Val. 


(Picture by Henk Jonker) 


Award for Holland’s 
Greatest Actress 


HE Theo Mann Bauwmeester Ring is the 
greatest honour Holland can bestow on 
one of its actresses. 

In 1934 Mrs. Theo Mann Bauwmeester left 
the Ring to Else Maus when she herself said 
farewell to ‘the stage and when Else Maus 
died in April 1959 she stipulated in her will 
that her executors in turn should award the 
Ring to the greatest actress. On 17th 
November last it was announced that the 


Ring was to go to Mrs. Caro van Eyck. . 


Mrs. van Eyck, at present a member of the 
“Theater” company, is an actress of out- 
standing versatility in both modern and 
classical plays. Among her Shakespearean 
réles have been Juliet, Jessica, Ariel and 
Paulina, and she has appeared as Nina in 
Tchehov’s The Seagull, Medea in the play 
by Euripides, Antigone (both the Sophocles 
and Anouilh versions), Lavinia in O’Neill’s 
Mourning Becomes Electra, Lady Torrance 
in Tennessee Williams’s Orpheus Descending 
and Clytemenestra in Euripides’ /phigenia, 
among many others. 

In the picture above Mrs. van Eyck is 
seen in a recent production of Tennessee 
Williams’s Orpheus Descending. 


OPERA 


‘“Tannhauser” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”’ and “Pagliacci” 


HERE were two opera first nights during 
December well worth noting. On the 
11th Sadler's Wells presented a new produc- 
tion of Wagner’s Tannhaiiser, excellently 
directed by Anthony Besch with attractive 
scenery and costumes by Motley and choreo- 
graphy by Peter Darrell. 

David Ward made a fine Landgrave and 
Joan Stuart, as his daughter Elizabeth, was 
particularly successful in the earlier scenes. 
Ronald Dowd gave not more than a work- 
manlike performance as Tannhaiiser until 
the “Rome Narration,” which he rendered 
with fine dramatic feeling. Raimund Herincx 
was rather disappointing as Wolfram, his 
portrayal lacking any definite characterisa- 
tion. 

But on the whole the opera came off very 
well under Colin Davis's fine conducting—it 
is not his fault that the new acoustics make 
the orchestra sound so muffled. The strings 
especially cafe off badly. 

On the 16th Covent Garden presented that 
favourite old pair, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, From the audience point of view it 
was obviously a popular choice and it must 
be said that the direction, scenery and cos- 
tumes of Franco Zeffirelli gave new life to 
both of them. 

No praise can be too high for his handling 


| of Pagliacci, especially the second scene 


where the audience on the stage reacted to 
the drama in their midst superbly. The 
singing was magnificent too, especially Jon 
Vickers (Canio) and Geraint Evans (Tonio). 
Joan Carlyle made an attractive gypsy-like 
Nedda and Kenneth Macdonald (Beppe) 
sang the delightful serenade charmingly. 
Praise is also due to the conductor, Bryan 
Balkwill. 

Cavalleria Rusticana came off less well 
musically. Charles Craig made a rather un- 
pleasant character out of Turiddu and sus- 
tained it well. Amy Shuard was too vengeful 
_too soon, which lost Santuzza some sym- 
pathy, especially as Lola (played by Janet 
Coster) was so attractive. 

Zeffirelli’s lovely set gave the real feeling 
of a Sicilian village and the atmosphere 
created from curtain rise was beautifully 
sustained. L.M. 
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The dramatic fight scene from John Cranko’s new ballet ‘* Antigone,”’ which was recently given its 
first performance at Covent Garden. 





(Picture by Dominic) 


Creative Artists in the Theatre by Elizabethe H. C. Corathiel 


23 Rufino Tamayo 


HE space-age has foreshortened our 

sense of distance, both in space and in 
time. Art is nearest to eternity, and it is 
natural that theatrical art should be in the 
vanguard where the new approach to the 
universal is to be expressed. 

A case in point is Mr. John Cranko’s 
latest work, the ballet Antigone. He has 
gone to one of the oldest classics for inspira- 
tion . . . . and demonstrated that the theme 
is as modern as tomorrow. What could 
more adequately illustrate the lurking fear 
of war in the heart of many a present-day 
mother than the dramatic intervention of 
Jocasta in the quarrel of her belligerent 
sons? Mikas Theodorakis’ pulsating music 
gives point to Cranko’s dynamic choreo- 
graphy; but where would both these elements 
be without the visual impact of Rufino 
Tamayo’s evocative setting? The co-ordina- 
tion of all three arts in this, case is just 
about perfect. 

It would seem to be a far cry from 
Mexico, Tamayo’s motherland, to ancient 
Greece; but the unexpected affinity Tamayo 
reveals offers further proof of our increasing 
realisation of the underlying unity that runs 
through the manifest world, which, after all, 





we can only know through the evidence of 
our still very limited senses. 

Let us analyse the Antigone set. Super- 
ficially, it could scarcely be more simple. 
Just an uneven border, a bank or two; on 
the o.p. side an enormous wall, sufficiently 
separated from the back-cloth to indicate 
a passage or a pass which might lead from 
anywhere. The back-cloth merely a storm- 
threatening sky; the suggestion of a 
mountain rising sheer from an unseen valley; 
an awning like a make-shift tent, and a 
couple of point-ended cylinders, like air- 
cones, pointing in different directions. Al- 
most absurdly sketchy, all this, to conserva- 
tive theatregoers who expect showy and 
elaborate sets; but how psychologically 
telling the clever conception is! Every line 
carries the eye exactly where the designer 
wishes it to go; every colour-mass has 
meaning! 

The problem of suggesting atmosphere 
without cluttering up the stage to the 
impediment of the dancers is still one that 
confronts most designers of ballet sets. 
Tamayo would seem to have solved it to 
perfection. 

In the minds of most people, Ancient 











Creative Artists of the Theatre (Conid.) 
Greece is a blue-white-gold colour scheme, 
a notion based largely on Alma Tadema’s 
romantic paintings of luscious white-robed 
women, reclining voluptuously on marble 
benches; azure skies, sunlit pools, doves, 
pan-pipes and almond blossom! It takes 
no account of realities in the shape of 
baked earth, rock-strewn ravines, dark 
olives, sombre cypresses and cedars, and a 
cruel sirocco fanning relentlessly across 
from African deserts. Nor of the fact that 
life in Greece was scarcely an idle dream, 
but a very real struggle for existence, with 
wars and preparations for wars constantly 
tugging at the human heart-strings. 

Rufino Tamayo, who was born at Oaxaca 
on the sultry coast of southern Mexico, but 
moved in his early youth to Mexico City, 
9,000 feet above sea-level, to study at the 
Art School there, had a far more realistic 
conception of the conditions under which 
Athenian, Trojan and Theban wars might 
have been fought. He merely translated the 
story into local terms, treating it in a modern 
Mexican manner. 

Tamayo’s “modernism” has a decidedly 
individualistic touch. The new school of 
painting in Mexico is of comparatively recent 








origin; it springs from the Revolution earlier 
in the present century. Its strongly idea- 
logical, not to say political, flavour repelled 
Tamayo very early in his career, much as 
he admires many of the frescoes which the 
movement has produced, and which render 
sO many modern Mexican buildings strik- 
ingly colourful, both inside and out. His 
own predilections were for the more primitive 
forms of art, as exemplified by pre-Colum- 
bian sculpture and painting, 

There was consequently already a vast 
store of ancient lore at his command, and 
he satisfied himself that a decided link 
existed between the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Mexico and the men and women of the 
legendary Mediterranean. “Although I 
approached the story of Antigone in the 
modern Mexican manner, I feel that the 
costumes, colours and ‘ patterns’ I devised 
evoke the ancient Greek scene,” said Mr. 
Tamayo. ‘“ Pre-Columbian art in Mexico is 
absolutely plastic and largely based on ritual- 
istic practices. In that respect it is closely 
akin to art in all its forms in ancient Greece. 

“TI yielded also to the Mexican colour 
schemes. The country is at all times 
saturated with light, but the colours are 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The opening scene in the living room at Rosmersholm, an old Manor House near a small town 
on a fjord in Western Norway, in 1885. Mr. Kroll (Mark Dignam, left) headmaster of the 
local school and brother to John Rosmer’s dead wife Beata, pays his brother-in-law a visit, 
the first for;many months. John Rosmer (Eric Porter) and Rebecca West (Peggy Ashcroft), 


Pictures by 
Guy Gravett 


formerly Beata’s companion, are delighted to see him again. 


“Rosmersholm’’ 


CENES from George Devine’s production of Ibsen’s play which had its 
first performance at the Royal Court Theatre on 18th November and 
which will transfer to the Comedy Theatre on 5th January. Given in 
Ann Jellicoe’s new rendering, this revival has met with brilliant success, 
notable particularly for the splendid acting of Peggy Ashcroft, Eric Porter 
and Mark Dignam in the leading réles. The evocative décor is by Motley, 
and th's is undoubtedly one of the finest productions now to be seen in 
London. 


To quote Ann Jellicoe in the programme: ‘ “Rosmersholm” was written 
when Ibsen was 62, and in the fullness of his maturity. He was quarrelling 
with his countrymen at the time, and the play was published before it was 
performed. The first English production was in 1891 at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, with Florence Farr as Rebecca.’ 
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Kroll tells John that 
he and a group of 
the local towns- 
people have bought 
the newspaper “The 
Country News,” in 
order to fight the 
radicals who, under 
the leadership of 
Peter Mortensgard. 
Editor of 

“Searchlight,” 

become a strong in- 
fluence. Kroll asks 
John to take over 
the editorial man- 
agement. Below: 
The discussion is in- 
terrupted by the 
arrival of John’s old 
tutor Ulric Brendel 

(Patrick Magee). 





John finally brings 
himself to tell 
Kroll that he has 
renounced his faith 
and that he has 
changed his views. 
e is now on the 
side of the radicals 
and feels that the 
time has come for 
him to make his 
stand. Kroll is 
appalled and, after 
a bitter quarrel, 
leaves the house 
vowing that he will 
never cross. the 
threshold of Ros- 
mersholm again. 


The following 
morning finds John 
even more deter- 
mined to .- follow 
his new beliefs. He 
is a trifle put out 


however when Re- 
becca tells him that 
she had sent a note 
to Mortenszard via 
Brendel asking him 
to help the old 
man. Their con- 
versation is_ inter- 
rupted by the ar- 
rival- of Kroll and 
Rebecca retires, 
but unbeknown to 
the two men eaves- 
drops from _ the 
adjoining room. 
Kroll comes to 
plead with his old 
friend but on find- 
ing him adamant 
gives way to his 
real feelings and 
voices his suspic- 
ions with regard 
to Beata’s suicide. 
He also tells John 
of a strange visit 
he received from 
his sister shortly 
before she died. 





Right: Peter Mortensgard 
(John Blatchley), who 
was once denounced by 
John Rosmer for his 
immoral conduct, is de- 
lighted to learn that he 
may announce the news 
of John’s changed poli- 
tical opinions in_ the 
* Searchlight,” but is not 
so pleased to learn that 
John has left the Minis- 
try. Later John, realising 
that there is a fight ahead 
and feeling his need for 
the resolute Rebecca to 
give him strength, asks 
her to marry him. To 
his astonishment Rebecca 
refuses and tells him 
that if he ever mentions 
the subject again, all is 
over between them. 


Below: Later in the 
morning Kroll comes to 
see Rebecca and warns 
her that he is aware of 
her influence on_ his 
brother-in-law. 





Rebecca, realising 
that Kroll’s insinu- 
ations have  dis- 
turbed John’s peace 
of mind, confesses 
that she was re- 
sponsible for driv- 
ing Beata to suicide. 
She had told Beata, 
who was an invalid 
and incapable of 
having children, 
that her husband 
had renounced his 
old views and the 
Church, and had 
hinted that she was 
herself with child. 
Beata had thrown 
herself from the 
footbridge into the 
millstream to leave 
the way clear for 
them. John is 
horrified and leaves 
with Kroll. Rebec- 
ca watches them 
go and then orders 
her trunk to be 
brought down from 
the attic. 


Rebecca is on the 
point of leaving 
when John returns. 
She tells him that 
she did what she 
did because of her 
overwhelming pas- 
sion for him but 
tHat living with him 
at Rosmersholm 
has changed her 
and that her pas- 
sion has now given 
way to a complete 
and unselfish love. 
However, she re- 
fuses to stay with 
him for she has 
now discovered 
other things about 
herself through 
Kroll. John, con- 
sumed with doubts, 
asks Rebecca to 
prove her love for 
him by _ taking 
Beata’s road and 
throwing herself 
into the millstream. 
A moment towards 
the end of the play. 








HE main topic of theatrical conversation 

in Paris these days, as for months past, 
has teen not so much the quality of the 
current productions, as the so-called 
“Malraux Plan.” Many of the problems 
raised by the revolutionary and arbitrary 
steps taken by the new Minister for Cultural 
Affairs, to which I referred in my last report 
from Paris, are no nearer solution today, 
though new measures are growing both in 
scope and in frequency. Today the Comédie 
Frangaise, deprived of its second auditorium 
in the Place de l’Odéon, and obliged to meét 
its commitments to the 19,000 subscribers 
to the classical matinées, has made up for 
the loss by renting the Théatre de Paris for 
four months in the year, where it will also 
stage some of the modern authors that 
usually had a showing at the former Salle 
Luxembourg. 

Last summer the new director could not 
throw any light on the function of Michel 
Saint-Denis, whose appointment as artistic 
adviser has since been conveniently for- 
gotten. He has been given, instead, an even 
more responsible post, that of Inspector 
General of the Theatre, a function already 
carried out by Pierre Aimé Touchard. Saint- 


Letter from 
Paris 


by Ossia Trilling 


Jean Bouise as Falstaff 
in Roger Planchon’s 
productions of Shake- 
speare’s **‘ Henry VI,” 
Parts 1 and 2, called 
“Le Prince’ and ‘Fal- 
staff’ with décor by 
René Allio. 


(Picture by Photo Pic) 


Denis assured me that his duties in no wise 
interfered with his commitments at the 
Juillard School of Drama in New York. 

Meantime the evasive answers I received 
from Jean Meyer have not surprisingly been 
followed by his resignation, for obviously a 
theatre cannot have two heads, and M. de 
Boisanger was firmly enough in the saddle 
to reconstitute the executive committee 
without him, or his colleagues in the 
opposition, Jean Piat, Jacques Charon and 
Robert Hirsch. It remains to be seen how 
the administrative squabbles will affect 
future productions. So far, the Antigone 
of Sophocles, directed by Henri Rollan, 
seems to have maintained the traditional 
features, while Giraudoux’s Electra, to the 
title-réle of which Renée Faure seemed far 
more suited, was directed by Pierre Dux with 
an evident attempt to break with them, and 
in this Georges Wakhevitch’s décor was most 
helpful. Meantime the expected new double- 
bill by Anouilh is postponed till next season. 

At the Opéra, A. M. Julien and his 
colleagues are making lightning progress. 
The costs of the new Carmen, which I 
reviewed in the last issue, exceed £60,000, 
and this sum Malraux aims to recoup from 
the proceeds of the Cinerama version which 
is to be made of it. Foreign guest produc- 
tions have included the Bayreuth company, 
while overhaul generally also extends to the 
ballet policy, which envisages several new 
productions by leading French and foreign 
choreographers, from Anton Dolin to Gene 
Kelly. The Théatre de France, or the 
Odéon (the street signposts and the pro- 
grammes carry both names), where Barrault 
is now in sole command, opened with the 
first French performance of Claudel’s earli- 
est 70-year-old religious drama Téte d'Or, 
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in which Alain Cuny headed a large com- 
pany in the title-réle of a Nietzschean 
super-hero, who not only slaughters his way 
across two continents in a vain search for 
supremacy but also at one revoltingly 
Guignolesque climax climbs a_ stairway 
snakewise, having lost the use of his limbs. 
The verbose symbolism and _ intellectual 
obscurity belong to a period we have long 
since outgrown and Barrault’s superb tech- 
nical mastery as producer and actor are all 
that remain in the memory today, apart 
from the - Honegger score and André 
Masson’s imposing settings. Anouilh’s La 
Petite Moliére, first staged in Bordeaux in 
June, is revived with Cathérine Anouilh as 
the younger sister (if she was not her 
daughter) of Moliére’s mistress, Madeleine 
Béjart; the iatter is a part made to fit the 
alluring talents of her namesake Mme. 
Renaud. This play, written as a film 
scenario, uses all the manifold arts of the 
total theatre to depict episodes in the life 


of France’s great comic poet and to suggest. 


















Right: Michel Roux as 
Blaise, the husband, 
Jacques Dufilho as the 
Police Officer, the 
** other man,” and Jac- 
queline Gauthier as 
Monique, the wife, in 
** L’Effet Glapion”’ by 
Jacques Audiberti, pro- 
duced by Georges Vitaly 
with décor by A, M. 
Vargas. 
(Picture by Photo Pic) 


































how he came to write some of his outstand- 
ing rdles. By the time these lines appear in 
print, Ionesco’s Rhinoceros will have joined 
the repertoire and a first play by the novelist 
Roger Peyrefitte is promised for the new 
year. 

The third current play by Anouilh (the 
second, L’Hurluberlu, having carried over 
from 1958) at the Théatre Montparnasse 
is called Becket or the Honour of God, 
which aptly sums up its theme. Directed 
by the author with cut-out flying décor by 
Jean-Denis Malclés, Becket tells the story 
of a broken friendship. Daniel Ivernel as 
the Norman King of England and Bruno 
Cremer as a Saxon (!) priest, the childhood 
friend of Henry II, perfectly enact the réles 
in a charade which tears about as much 
resemblance to history as did 1066 And All 
That. The anachronistic dialogue facilely 
exploits the audience’s willingness to laugh 
at and be moved by preconceived notions 
of the bonds that hold France and England 
together. Many critics have called this 


(Continued overleaf) 


Left: Evelyne Rey as 
Johanna and Serge 
Reggiani as her brother- 
in-law Frantz, in Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s * Les 
Séquestrés d’Altona,” 
directed by Francois 
Darbon with décor by 
Yvon Henry. 


(Picture by Photo Pic) 

















Letter from Paris (Contd.) 

Anouilh’s best play: when they should, of 
course, have said “children’s play.” Becket 
is glorified boulevard comedy masquerading 
as serious drama. A serious drama camou- 
flaged as boulevard comedy, on the other 
hand, at the La Bruyére, is Audiberti’s sixth 


play The Glapion Effect, a psychological, 


vaudeville which examines the day-dreams 
of a young provincial wife after one year 
of happy marriage. The imaginary “ other 
man” in her case takes on various shapes 
(the Protean rdle is brilliantly played by 
Jacques Dufilho) and is brought on by the 
author by a succession of flashback tricks, 
not unlike those used by Félicien Marceau 
in La Bonne Soupe, but with penetrating 
comic effect adroitly pointed by Georges 
Vitaly, the producer. Flashbacks are also 





Left: Bruno Cremer (Thomas Becket) and Daniel 
Ivernel (King Henry II) in ** Becket ou l'Honneur de 
Dieu’ by Jean Anouilh, produced by the author and 
Roland Pietri, with décor and costumes by Jean-Denis 
Malclés. Below left: Alain Cuny as Simon Angel and 
Laurent Terzieff as Cébés (his other self) in the pro- 
logue to Paul Claudel’s ‘* Téte d’Or,” the opening 
production of the renamed Théatre de France. 


(Pictures by Photo Pic) 


used by Sartre in his latest marathon-drama 
Les Sequestrés d’ Altona. 

For the leading réle of a Nazi war-criminal 
serving officer, who shuns postwar reality 
(and presumably, though this is never stated 
explicitly, justice too) by shutting himself 
up in a topfloor room of a villa in the out- 
skirts of Hamburg, the Italian-born Serge 
Reggiani had to learn over 1,800 lines of 
a madman’s text. There the resemblance 
with Hamlet ends. The only distinct tech- 
nical trick which divides this play from the 
rest of its genre, that of heavy 19th-century 
melodrama, is that which halts the action 
while thoughts or narrative are enacted 
before our eyes in a semi-blackout. Frantz, 
the officer, has inherited the taint from 
his father, an industrialist, equally guilty 
in his own way, who _ tyrannises his 
family just as he is himself threatened with 
approaching death from cancer. What 
symbols of present-day Germany cannot be 
read into this state of affairs, which culmin- 
ates, after a bout of incest and incipient 
adultery, in a dual suicide-pact on the part 
of father and son? It is an angry play that 
is not helped by being overlong and windy. 
Fernand Ledoux and Evelyne Rey as father 
and daughter-in-law share the acting honours 
with M. Reggiani, in Francois Darbon’s 
stereotyped production. 

The “young drama” is represented by 
André Lacour, a Belgian, whose L’année 
du Bac (at the Edouard VII) telongs to the 
“dramas of protest” that were heralded by 
Look Back in Anger four years ago: it tries 
to reflect the problems of the teenager and 
the lack of contact between him and his 
parents, but the sexual angle seems over- 
worked. Another newcomer is - Francois 
Billetdoux, whose Tchin-Tchin (at the 
Poche-Montparnasse), a study, for three 
characters, in the degeneration of the human 
personality with the assistance of alcohol, 
won the distinction of a visit to the 1959 
West Berlin Festival. After eight years in 
the vast spaces of the Palais de Chaillot, the 
T.N.P. under Jean Vilar have sprouted a 
new branch, the experimental Récamier on 
the left bank, an attractive little 584-seater 
theatre, newly redecorated, and owned by 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Richard: We will descend and 
fold him in our arms. 
The King greets his cou- 
sin, Bolingbroke, before 
the latter enters the lists 
to fight with Mowbray. 
Lto R: George Baker as 
Bolingbroke, Robert Har- 
ris as Gaunt, John Justin 
as Richard and John 
Woodvine as Mowbray. 


Bushy (Jeremy Kemp, 
left), brings news that 
John of Gaunt is dying. 
L to R: John Stride as 
Aumerle. Michael Dan- 
vers-Walker as Green, 
Richard, and Dyson 
Lovell as Bagot. 


“Richard 1°’ 


— from the Old Vic Company’s production of Shakespeare’s 
play, which is directed by Val May with décor by Richard Negri 
and music composed by Peter Maxwell Davies. The fourth production 
of the current season is “The Merry Wives of Windsor” which was 
brought into the programme on 22nd December, with Maggie Smith 
and Moyra Fraser as the Wives, and Joss Ackland as Falstaff. 
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The death of Gaunt. Left, 
Walter Hudd as the Duke of 
York, father of the exiled 
Bolingbroke, and Robert 
Harris as John of Gaunt, 
Uncle to the King. 


Below: Richard returns from 
Ireland with his followers 
and receives news that Bol- 
ingbroke has landed with an 
army. L to R: John Gay 
as Salisbury, John Moffat as 
the Bishop of Carlisle and 
Norman Scace (right) as Sir 
Stephen Scroop. 




















ala Sis 


Above: Richard comes down 
from the battlements of 
Flint Castle and faces Bol- 


ingbroke and his victorious 
forces, mocking them for 
kneeling to him. 


Left: 

Queen: Gardener, for telling me 
these news of woe, 

Pray God the plants thou graft’st 

may never grow. 

The Queen (Maggie Smith) 

is told by the Gardener 

(Gerald James) of King 

Richard's disastrous defeat 

by Bolingbroke. 








Above: 

Richard: Here, cousin, seize the crown. 

Richard, now a prisoner, appears before 

Bolingbroke in Wesminster Hall, and reluc- 
tantly yields up his crown. 


Left: The deposed King is mercilessly badgered 
by Northumberland (Joss Ackland) into reading 
a scroll of his crimes. Above: Richard bids 
farewell to his Queen. 
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The East 
Berlin 
Festival (I) 


TWELVE YEARS OF 
THE 
COMIC OPERA HOUSE 
by 





Ossia Trilling 


The exterior of the 
Comic Opera House 
(Die Komische Oper) 
in East Berlin. 
(Picture by Jiirgen Simon) 


HE highlight of the 1959 East Berlin 
Festival was undoubtedly the new pro- 
duction of Othello at the Komische Oper. 
The “Comic Opera House” is the second 
opera-house in East Berlin and was so 
called by analogy with Paris’s Opéra 
Comique. Yet the name is misleading for 
during the twelve years since it opened its 
doors with Die Fledermaus it has staged as 
much grand opera as any other kind, not to 
speak of its ballets and symphony concerts. 
It is worth noting that the building stands 
on the site of the former operette theatre, 
the pre-war Metropole Theatre, and was 
rebuilt by the Russians, who entrusted its 
management to the Viennese-born Walter 
Felsenstein, on the strength of his amazing 
success, notatly with La Vie Parisienne, at 
the Hebbel Theatre in the America sector. 
Since 1947 Felsenstein has given the pro- 
ductions at the Komische Oper a distinctive 
quality, so that it has today become one of 
the world’s leading theatres presenting 
musical dramas. 
Felsenstein sees the stage from the angle 
not of the conductor, or the designer, or 
the singers alone, but from that of the 
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spectator. He is the servant of the author 
and the composer, and his aim is to present 
to his audiences an individual work of art, 
a Gesamtkunstwerk. Othello was a perfect 
example of the Felsenstein touch. Othello 
may have been better sung on occasion in 
other theatres, but there can hardly have 
been a production in which all the arts of 
the theatre joined together so harmoniously 
under the guiding hand of one master. 
Felsenstein began his theatrical career as 
an actor, and in 1927, at the age of 26, he 
was leading producer at the Basle city 
theatre, of plays, operas, and operettes. He 
has produced in many cities in Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, and during the war 
was in charge of the Schiller Theatre in 
Berlin. After two years at the Hetbel after 
the war, he took the momentous decision 
which resulted in the foundation of the 
present Komische Oper, where he has per- 
sonally been responsible for 19 new produc- 
tions. He has produced at the Scala, has 
been asked to Paris, and should, before 
long, turn up in London. 

As in all his other productions, such as 
The Clever Little Vixen and The Tales of 


Hoffman, about which I wrote in these pages 
from the Theatre of the Nations in Paris in 
1958 and 1959, he has in Othello faithfully 
followed the composer’s instructions. Every 
note in the score is a stage direction. It 
decides the timing and the placing of the 
action. And since the tempi are in Verdi's 
own hand, the producer has merely to obey 
the score’s demands. Like Verdi after the 
first night of Othello, Felsenstein rejects the 
primacy of the singer. Indeed to him 
“opera” is a forbidden word, and he prefers 
to use Wagner’s phrase, music drama. His 
singers are actors (and vice versa) and hours 
of painstaking preparation and rehearsal go 
into every detail of production, in which his 
team of 15 electricians are as important to 
him as every other participant. In addition 
he has in Rudolf Heinrich a brilliant young 
designer with an uncommon genius for ex- 
ploiting to the full the resources of a 
relatively small stage. In Othello (as in 
Albert Herring, for example) the acting- 
area is carried ingeniously over part of the 
orchestra-pit as far as the stalls and, inci- 
dentally, the conductor—Vaclavy Neumann 
—is invisible, like the conductor at Bay- 
reuth). 
and Rodrigo’s plotting to be heard and here, 
too, at the very end, Desdemona, fleeing in 
anguished disarray from her couch upstage, 
is joined by her unhappy tortured spouse. 

Tension is built up magnificently against 
a background of realism, achieved by a 
careful selection of scenic elements. The 
opening storm-scene takes place in darkness 
lit up by brilliant flashes which reveal the 
seething crowds flung around by the raging 
wind. Othello’s entrance is only the first 


This enables every word of Iago’s, 
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Hanna 
Schmoock 
(Emilia), Anny 
Schiemm (Des 
demona) and 
Hanns Nocker 


(Othello) in Act 


2 of Verdi's 
* Otello,” 
directed by 


Walter Felsen- 
stein with décor 


by Rudolf 


Heinrich at the 


Komische 
Oper in East 
Berlin. 


(Picture by 


Jiirgen Simon) 


of many exciting moments carefully pre- 
pared for on the stage and by the orchestra. 
Lyricism, dominated by sunlight, is the key- 
note of the second act with its trelliswork 
walls, and the richly designed but more 
austere palace interior and the simple pale- 
blue bedroom follow naturally. Realism is 
not to be confused with naturalism: a wall 
here, a hanging there, or a parapet, cleverly 
diminishing by the use of false perspective, 
give the impression of great depth. The 
beautifully tempered Desdemona of Anny 
Schlemm is contrasted with the wildly 
passionate Moor of Hanns Nocker, who 
has gone from strength to strength since his 
remarkable Hoffman. The new translation 
(an essential element) and a thousand in- 
spired displays of imaginative interpretation 
make Felsenstein’s Othello the outstanding 
operatic production of the day. Joachim 
Herz’s Albert Herring and Gétz Friedrich’s 
La Bohéme are in the same tradition. Both 
are graduates of the Komische Oper (Herz 
is now chief producer in Leipzig) and 
realistic fidelity to the text and the funda- 
mental ideas of the story are the keynote 
of their productions: satire rules in the 
Britten, a moving study in decay and misery 
in the Puccini. Having just returned from 
a triumphant visit to Moscow, the company 
are planning a trip to London in July. 
* * * 

The Staatsoper in 1959 was the scene of 
the first world premiére of a new opera for 
nineteen years, Der Arme Konrad, by Jean 
Kurt Forest (composer of the Stalin 
Cantata), based on a play by Friedrich Wolf. 
Here, too, were to be seen the company 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Above: Siegfried Rudolf Frese as Sid and Erwin 
Wohlfahrt in the title réle of Benjamin _ Britten’s 
“ Albert Herring,” directed by Joachim Herz with 
décor by Rudolf Heinrich, at the Komische Oper in 
East Berlin. (Photo by Pisarek). Right: The café 
scene from ‘“‘ La Bohéme,”’ directed by Goetz Fried- 
rich with décor by Rudolf Heinrich, also at the 
Komische Oper. 


(Photo by Willy Saeger) 


Above: Hellmuth Kaphahn as Heracles and 
Ruth Schob-Lipka as Alcestis in Handel’s 
“ Admetus,” directed by Heinz Riickert 
with décor by Rudolf Heinrich for the 
Landestheater, Halle. (Photo by Marion 
Schone), and, right: a scene from ‘“ The 
Arrest of the Rider,” a 500-year-old 
Chinese opera presented by the Szetchuan 
Opera Company. 








The East Berlin 


Festival (contd.) 











The East Berlin Festival (Contd.) 


from Halle, which had given considerable 
pleasure earlier in the year during the 
Handel Festival, in Heinz Riickert’s agree- 
ably sung production of Admetus—in which 
the outstanding feature was the décor by 
Rudolf Heinrich. And here, also, in the 
intimate white and gold pillared Apollo 
Room—a choice morsel for connoisseurs— 
a new adaptation of Monteverdi’s L’/ncoro- 
nazione di Poppea mounted by Werner 
Kelch, and delicately conducted by Horst 
Stein, with a consort of ancient and modern 
instruments. Finally, I should mention the 


The English Folk Dance and Song Society presents 


FOLKLORAMA! 


Performances of traditional music at 
THE EMMA CONS HALL, MORLEY COLLEGE, 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 


Sunday January 31st at 8 p.m. 
*“CARILLON "—Scenes of Yesterday and Today 
devised by Richard Wood, Douglas and 
Peter Kennedy, with 
The Kentish Travellers, The London Youth. Choir, 
The Merrymakers (Steel Band) 

(Private Performance) 

Sunday February 28th 
hea EVERLASTING CIRCLE” 

day March 27th 
** JOHNNY ROVER '—Folk Music Variety 
Seats: 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. All bookable in advance 
Call, write or ‘phone Cecil Sharp House 
2 Regents Park Rd., London, N.W.1. (GUL 2206) 
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production of Dido and Aeneas, performed 
by students of the East Berlin High School 
of Music, under the direction of Dr. Eber- 
hard Rebling, given as part of the annual 
Purcell celebrations; it was produced (at 
the Komische, with all its manifold and 
enviable resources) by Horst Goedel (in- 
structor in operation production at the 
School) who had taken considerable liberties 
with the libretto, reworking the acts so that 
the action more closely resembled the Ver- 
gilian story. Der Arme Konrad is the name 
of a 16th-century peasant guild of travelling 
players who lead the peasant revolt against 
their feudal overlords. Despite the impos- 
ing settings, by Hainer Hill and inspired by 
Diirer and Breugel, and the ardent revolu- 
tionary sweep of the story, the resultant 
performance could not overcome the bana- 
lities of the derivative score. 
* * * 


A newcomer to Europe was the Szetchuan 
Opera—also a misnomer, for, like the Pekin 
Opera, the word describes an artistic style. 
Unlike it, however, the Szetchuan variant owes 
far more to the ballad tradition and exploits 
the pentatonic scale and percussion more 
thoroughly. An offstage chorus also plays on 
important dramatic part in the action, while 
acrobatic prowess is less in evidence: though 
I am still puzzled by the extraordinary effect 
of levitation given by one performer who 
balanced horizontally on the back of an 
ordinary chair. The central character of 
the Szetchuan operas—several full-length 
items were performed, besides extracts—is 
often a young lady, who is abused (by an 
usurping nobleman) and finally rescued (by 
the clown of the company). With only a 
minimum of stage-settings and props the 
most fantastic scenes are conjured up. The 
beauty is all in the costumes and in the 
bodily movements—for the strange music, 
however worthy, cannot possibly evoke 
identical emotions in the western heart as 
it would among the 70 million inhabitants 
of Szetchuan province. Here is a centuries- 
old art-form that beguiles with its seeming 
simplicity and amazes by the skill of its 
youthful exponents. * 


Italia Conti 
Stage School 


Theatrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


Prospectus from: 12 Archer St., W.1. Ger 1054 





Patricia Kern as Angelina (Cinderella) and Alexander Young as Don Ramiro, Prince of 
Salerno, in the closing moments of the opera. 


*CindereHa’’ 


es from the new production of the comic opera in two acts by Rossini, “La 

Cenerentola,” given in an English version by Arthur Jacobs. The opera is produced at 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre by Douglas Craig, with scenery and costumes designed by Carl Toms. 

“La Cenerentola” was first produced in Rome in 1817 and the first performance in this 
country was given at the Haymarket Theatre in 1820. 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 
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Left: A moment from Act 1, 
The two sisters prepare for the 
ball at which the Prince will 
choose a bride, while Cinde- 
rella looks on wistfully (Anna 
Pollak as Thisbe and Nancy 
Creighton as Clorinda). 


Below: Another moment from 

Act 1, in which Alidoro (Stan- 

ley Clarkson), disguised as a 

beggar, begs for alms and is 

curtly ordered away by the 
two ugly sisters. 





Left: At the ball 
Dandini_ (Denis 
Dowling), the valet 
disguised as _ the 
Prince, makes ad- 
vances to each sister 
in turn and each 
imagines she will be 
the chosen bride. 


Left: Another 
scene during the ball 
in Act 2, when the 
Prince, disguised as 
his valet, unsuccess- 
fully woos the 
haughty sisters. Be- 
low: Don Magnifico, 
Baron Mountflagon 
(Howell Glynne ), 
father of Clorinda 
and Thisbe, and 
stepfather of Cinde- 


rella, has been given 

the title of chief 

butler. He is busy 
tasting all the 
Princes wines. 





Cinderella, whisk- 
ed to the ball by 
Alidoro, gives the 
Prince (disguised 
as his valet) one of 
her two identical 
bracelets, agreeing 
to marry him if he 
still loves her on 
day that he finds 

her wearing its 

partner. 


Don Magnifico 
and his daughters 
are furious’ on 
learning that Cin- 
derella has _ been 
chosen as the 
Prince’s bride. 


The final wedding 
scene in the Palace, 
when —_ Cinderella, 
now a_ princess, 
graciously forgives 
the Baron and his 
daughters, and all 
ends happily. 
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Glen Byam Shaw’s 
New Year 
by 
ERIC JOHNS 


HE NEW YEAR brings a new career 

to Glen Byam Shaw, who, for the past 
eight years, has been dedicated to Shake- 
speare at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Of his own free will he resign- 
ed his directorship at the end of last season 
and, having handed over the reins of office 
to Peter Hall, he now intends to work as a 
free-lance producer in the so-called com- 
mercial theatre. 

One thing is certain. He will never act 
again, apart possibly from an odd small 
part in a film. 
shock to discover that it is over twenty 
years since he appeared on the stage. He 
was the Horatio in that unforgettable 
Hamlet, with which Gielgud brought down 
the final curtain at the Lyceum just before 
the war. 

“To be a real actor,” maintains Glen 
Byam Shaw, “you must enjoy appearing 
before the public. For me it has always 
been torture, ever since I first went on the 
stage. On the other hand, unlike most 
actors I know, I always adored rehearsals, 
just as much as I hated the day they finished 
and public performances began. Then I 
could not wait for the play to come off, so 
that I could start rehearsing all over again. 

“IT suppose I was cut out to be a pro- 
ducer, because I have always been fascinated 
by a play coming to life and helping in its 
creation. First-hand experience of acting 
in my earlier years helps me to appreciate 
the difficulties of the actors I direct. I know 
perfectly well that nothing is easy for them 
—not even the seemingly-simple action of 
walking across the stage without saying a 
word.” 

Actors who are directed by Glen Byam 
Shaw respect the fact that he himself was an 
actor of no mean distinction for more than 
fifteen years, having appeared in a succes- 
sion of still-talked-about productions at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, the Queen’s and the 
New, with the cream of the profession. 
What very few know and what the reference 
books do not tell us, is that at the age of 


It comes as something of a ° 
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Glen Byam Shaw 


nineteen, before making his official début 
at Torquay Pavilion in At Mrs Beam’s he 
appeared in twice-nightly revue with Mona 
Vivian. 

He was engaged primarily to play opposite 
her in sketches, but never having had a 
stage-dancing lesson in his life, he made a 
terrible mess of the dance routines, which 
he was also expected to take in his stride. 
Tom Arnold, who presented the show, was 
all for sacking him, but Miss Vivian begged 
that the young man be allowed to stay, 
because he looked rather like the Prince of 
Wales! 2 

It will be some time before Glen Byam 
Shaw agrees to produce another Shake- 
speare play, having directed no fewer than 
fourteen of them during the past eight years. 
He likens himself to a famous Beethoven 
pianist, who yearns to give a Chopin recital, 
just for a change. Looking back on that 
historic stretch at Stratford, more than any- 
thing he enjoyed producing The Merry Wives 
of Windsor as a farce. with his wife, Angela 
Baddeley, and Joyce Redman in the title 
roles. : 

“The most frightening and at the same 
time the most wonderful experience at 
Stratford,” he confessed, “ was directing the 
four great tragedies—King Lear, Hamlet, 
Othello and Macbeth. They were all pre- 
sented with top-line stars, under ideal con- 
ditions. In each case I worked on the text 

(Continued on page 48) 
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An early moment from the play which is set in Sally Seymour's living room over her shop in 

Mayfair. Sally Seymour (Margaret Lockwood, /eft) has made a great success of her blouse 

shop but has just reached the age of thirty-five only to realise that romance is missing from 

her life. So far she has cared nothing about her appearance, and her smart friend Joy Lucas 

(Yolande Donlan) on getting her confidence, decides to smarten her up straight away. Mean- 

time, Harry Markham (Frank Lawton) a travelling button salesman, puts in one of his periodical 
appearances. He is obviously a lady killer. 


“And Suddenly It’s Spring’’ 


ACK POPPLEWELL’S new comedy brings back Margaret Lockwood to 

the West End in an unexpected comedy role in which she is called upon to 

appear as a dowdy and unromantic figure during a great part of the action. 

This she does very well indeed so that her ultimate transformation into a 

Pictures by glamour girl is all the more acceptable. She is aided in this tale of a 
Cornel Lucas successful business woman who is suddenly assailed by the desire to find 
romance, by Yolande Donlan as her friend, Frank Lawton, sprouting a new 

look as a bewhiskered salesman, John Stone and John McCarthy as two 

American naval officers and Graham Payn as Miss Donlan’s boy friend. 

Charles Hickman directs the play in décor by Paul Anstey. 
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Ford: 1 came ten thousand miles to see you. 
And, believe, me, it was worth every mile. 
Joy is somewhat taken aback by the 
sudden arrival of an unknown American 
naval officer (John Stone). But it 
appears that it is Sally he wants to meet. 
He is very shy and on coming face to 
face with Sally is not helped by her 
awkward manner. Later they hear it 
was all a case of mistaken identity. He 
had come to the wrong address! 


Sally: Vl take ten gross of those. 
Harry Markham: Ten gross? Have you seen the 
price? 
Sally makes her first bid to get a man, 
and the persistent salesman seems af 
obvious choice. 
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Right: Sally after 
her transformation, 
and before she final- 
ly falls for the shy 
American, Ford 
Baxter. She dis- 
covers that her 
attempts to charm 
Harry Markham get 
nowhere’ as __ that 
blatant gentleman 
turns out to be no 
Lothario at all, and 
is scared out of his 
wits by her advances. 
Later she has to 
contend with Ford’s 
superior officer Spike 
Muldoon (played by 
John McCarthy), a 
real wolf, before fin- 
ally falling into the 
arms of Ford, who, 
she learns, had fal- 
len in love with her 
at first sight. 











Another scene from 
the play in which 
Harry Markham in- 
terrupts a téte d téte 
between Joy Lucas 
and her boy friend, 
Brian Lawson (Gra- 
ham Payn, left). 





Echoes from Broadway 


AJOR impact on the Broadway dramatic 

scene this past month was made by 
Britishers. Five Finger Exercise was almost 
unanimously acclaimed by the critics, and 
appeared headed for a hit. The Fighting 
Cock, starring Rex Harrison, with several 
other English players prominently cast, was 
not quite so enthusiastically received by the 
first-night arbiters, but the acting was highly 
praised. It should prove a popular box 
office draw. Outstanding American contri- 
butions were two fine musicals, The Sound 
of Music and Fiorello! 

With exception of Jessica Tandy, who 
gained stature on the stage of her native 
England before migrating to the United 
States, the cast of Five Finger Exercise was 
transported in toto from the original London 
production. John Gielgud was on hand to 
duplicate his direction for the Broadway pre- 
sentation. Miss Tandy brought to the réle of 
the mother a_ controlled intensity that 
betrayed the emotional breaking point in 
occasional sharp rising of the voice and brief 
physical gestures evoking a mood of near 
hysteria. Her playing fitted into the thin- 
edged pattern drawn by Roland Culver, 
Brian Bedford, Michael Bryant and Juliet 
Mills. The play was presented at the Music 
Box Theatre by Frederick Brisson and the 
Playwright’s Company in arrangement with 
H. M. Tennent Ltd. 

In Jean Anouilh’s The Fighting Cock 
(adapted by Lucienne Hill), directed by 
Peter Brook, and presented by Kermit 


Bloomgarden at tpe ANTA Theatre, Mr. 
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Left: The ‘* Do-Re-Mi” 
number with the Trapp 
children. A moment from 
the successful new Broad- 
way musical, ‘* The Sound 
of Music,” reviewed below. 
Mary Martin is seen centre. 


On opposite page, lefi: 
Michael Gough and Rex 
Harrison in a scene from 
“The Fighting Cock” and 
right, Tom Bosley as Fio- 
rello La Guardia, cam- 
paigns for election to U.S. 
Congress on the sidewalks 
of New York. A _ scene 
from the new musical 
** Fiorello! ’’. 


(Picture by Eileen Darby) 
by 
Ranald Savery 


Harrison was seen as a retired French 
general whose career has been marked by 
stormy unorthodoxy. Possessed of belli- 
gerent mental vitality, he has turned his 
energies to a quixotic attack on the principles 
that rule society in today’s age of bureau- 
cratic security for “the common man.” He 
sees people becoming soft and conformist. 

Mr. Harrison has a full-bodied réle which 
he played to the hilt. The character fluctu- 
ates from utterance of eloquent philosophic 
diatribes to expressions of jealousy because 
of attentions paid his wife by other men, to 
admissions of  self-defeat. Anouilh has 
written witty lines of satiric dialogue, and 
peopled the play with ironic characterisa- 
tions. It has a weakness in that it runs out 
of momentum during its second half. There 
is repetition of viewpoint and situation. 

Natasha Parry is beautiful to look at, and 
sincere and expressive in her performance as 
the wife who is considerably younger than 
the general. Other players include Roddy 
McDowall, deftly enacting a cynical young 
man instrumental in deflating the general by 
showing him that his aims are unrealistic; 
Michael Gough as a sympathetic but practi- 
cal-minded man of the cloth; Geoffrey Lumb 
as a well-meaning doctor; Gerald Hiken as 
an enthusiast eager to support the general’s 
campaign; Arthur Treacher as a conformist 
in spite of himself; and Roger De Koven as a 
milkman, representative of the “new order” 
of society. 

Put Mary Martin in the starring réle of a 
musical by Richard Rodgers and Oscar 














Hammerstein 2nd, add a book by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse, and a hit is 
foreordained. Such is The Sound of Music 
at the Lunt-Fontanne Theatre. Based on a 
biography by Maria Augusta Trapp, it con- 
cerns an aristocratic family (including seven 
children) which fled the Nazis in Austria, 
eventually gaining fame as the Trapp 
Family concert singers. Miss Martin plays a 
governess brought into a motherless house- 
hold. It is she who teaches the children how 
to sing, and generates affection and light- 
heartedness in an austere family régime. 
She also marries the widower father. 


Mr. Rodgers composed a _ wonderfully 
melodious score. With Miss Martin, Patricia 
Neway, Marion Marlowe and the youngsters 
to do the singing, the show has brought the 
full sound of sweet, sentimental music back 
to the Broadway stage. It is good to have 
the air filled with singable tunes, but the 
sound of music could have benefited with 
some additional sound of fury. Notes of 
contrast were missing. Needless to say, 
Miss Martin was altogether delightful. Her 
way with a song and an effervescent charac- 
ter is inimitable. Theodore Bikel was pro- 
perly authoritative in relations with his 
family, defiant of the Nazis, and appreciative 
of the governess, as Captain Von Trapp. 


It is difficult to explain the background of 
Fiorello! in a few words to readers who may 
not be aware of the political impact exerted 
by the late Fiorello H. La Guardia as a 
United States Congressman and Mayor of 
New York City. Suffice it to say he was a 
colourful, explosive, sincerely honest holder 
of public office. 
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The biographical musical covering high- 
lights of La Guardia’s political and personal 


career between 1914 and 1932 recreates the 


man and his times in thoroughly entertaining 
fashion. There is a vigorous, literate book 
by Jerome Weidman and George Abbott, 
well integrated music by Jerry Bock, lyrics 
in a variety of moods by Sheldon Harnick. 
Mr. Abbott brought his experienced, show- 
wise hand to bear in staging the presenta- 
tion by Robert E. Griffith and Harold S. 
Prince at the Broadhurst. Tom Bosley caught 
the essence of the title character in a splendid 
performance. 

Robert Anderson’s new play, Silent Night, 
Lonely Night, is essentially a two-character 
drama built on a slender theme. A man 
whose wife is in a mental institution, and a 
young woman temporarily separated from 
her husband, meet in a New England inn on 
Christmas Eve. Each finds in the other a 
sympathetic outlet for the troubles and 
doubts that beset them. Henry Fonda and 
Barbara Bel Geddes, under sensitive direc- 
tion by Peter Gleriville, played the réles with 
engaging personality and skill. Dramatically, 
weakness of the play was that too few sparks 
could be struck between these two people. 
Their real problems remained off-stage. 


Another highly regarded American play- 
wright, William Inge, fell below his custom- 
ary standard in A Loss of Roses. It tells 
of a widowed mother and her twenty-year- 
old son with close emotional attachment, and 
a woman who upsets their relationship by 
having an affair with the young man, The 
play is uneven. Total effect was less than 
dramatically satisfying. * 








Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 














LEONYS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 
















, 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 
F — 7—11.30 p.m. 
C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed _ 
ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 




















GOW’S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 











LEY ON’S %i 


Chop Suey Restaurant i 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.l. [ij 
GERrard 5875 


Fully Licensed * OpenDaily ie 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11p.m. P 





“As 


Eat for Life and joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 
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LE P’°’TIT MONTMARTRE 
Marylebone Lane, Wigmore Street, W.1. Tel: WEL 2992 
You MUST visit this Gay Intimate little Auberge Jeannot & his Guitar Nightly 
FRENCH COOKING AT ITS BEST! TRY M. VINCENT’S FLAMBEES 
Lunch des Gastronomes 15/6 Dinner from 6.30 Licensed to Midnight 
OPEN SUNDAY EVENINGS 
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Restaurant News 


BALKAN GRILL 

A restaurant which has established its own 
atmosphere in the year that it has been 
opened. Contemporary décor with soft light- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing, candles on the tables and the prevalent | 


fashion for light wood employed with effect. 
Run by a well-known Czech ex-Army 


officer with a M§aitre d’Hotel who was a | 


Doctor of Law, you will be served with 
quiet distinction. Prince Rainier and Princess 
Grace dined here during their recent visit to 
London. 

Special dishes are Shashlyk, Chicken a la 
Kieff, and Transylvanian wood plate, which 


consists of grilled steak, veal, pork, topped | 


with vegetables, rice and cucumber. Wine 
selection is good—starting with wines en 
carafe served in the Austrian Weinheber. 
Well-known Austrian violinist Henry Ziesel, 
together with accordianist Steve Norbert, 
provide music, and diners often enjoy join- 
ing in the singing of Viennese songs. 


* * 


ICI PARIS RESTAURANT 

A real French restaurant, small, intimate 
and discreet, with a good clientele, which 
has become quite a rendezvous for some 


* 


television and stage artists. You wine and | 
dine by candlelight to the music of guitar and | 


piano, both by excellent musicians. The 
singing proprietress gives half-an-hour of 
French cabaret. 


Favourites here are Escalopes ici Paris, | 


Onion Soup, and of course Escargots. 


* * * 


SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANT 

Many well-known stage personalities dine 
at Man Sun Wang’s restaurants in Rupert 
Street and also Chelsea. Mr. Wang_ is 
another specialist turned restaurateur with 
great success. The Rupert Street restaurant 
has recently been redecorated, and décor is 
modern with wall paintings of Chinese opera 
and the traditional Chinese lanterns. Like 
most of the leading Chinese restaurants, the 
menu is a book in itself! To mention but a 
few dishes, you can have oysters in the 
Chinese style, whole steamed duck or 
chicken, shark fin soup and even Chinese 
ancient (earthened) eggs. 

Chefs are from Hong Kong and dishes are 
varied and delightful. Proof of their quality 
lies in the fact that these restaurants are 
nearly always full—and it is wiser to book 
a table. 

Extensions here provide rooms for private 
parties. M.T. 
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FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWALL 
For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit: 


‘THE EGG & 1’’ 
23 HAYMARKET S.WI 
(Opposite Carlton Cinema) 


—AND OF COURSE STEAKS 
COOD THINCS 


and OTHER 








LONDON’S LEADING ITALIAN 
RESTAURANT 


BRUSA’S “ FIFTY ” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Open noon midnight. Theatre dinners. 
Fully licensed. Sundays for dinner from 7 p.m. 








GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the personal direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 


Reservations: 
MUSeum 4804 


Open Saturdays 


Office: 
LANgham 3988 
Sunday Evs. 6.30 - 10.30 








The Favourite Rendezvous of stars 
of Theatre and Screen 


FU TONG 


restaurant 
29, KENSINGTON HIGH ST. 





WES. 1293, 8448 ( fully licensed) 





‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till-12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 

















THE BEST CURRY IN EUROPE! 
JAMSHID'S World Famous Indian 


Che Firdoshi 


Restaurant 


(Fully Licensed) 
22 CRANBOURN STREET, W.C.2 
(next to Leicester Square Tube Station) 
Weekdays open till midnight 


Cov. 0509 Suns. G Hols. closed Tem. 5936 


FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 


Theatregoers! We are at your service 6 p.m 
prompt 
C.C.F. Finders and American Dinner Clubs 


La D rimavera Reslinrant 


19 FRITH STREET LONDON. W.1. 
12 noon - 3 p.m. Telephone: Private Dinners 
6 p.m. - 12 p.m. Gerrard 6688 and Receptions 
Open Sundays 6 p.m. - 10.30 p.m. 








First night... 


- - out for some time? 
Make it a pleasantly memorable occasion 
by Dining and Wining at the BALKAN GRILL 
Choose between our Charcoal Grill 
and spit specialities 
or traditional Balkan fare. 
And listen to the Gypsy Music of Henry 
Zeisel, maestro of the violin. 
Reasonable prices and easy parking 


Glen Byam Shaw’s New Year (Contd.) 

for about six months before calling the first 
rehearsal and I tried to imagine I had been 
given the script of a new play, never pre- 
viously performed.” 

While at Stratford Glen Byam Shaw 
acquired a unique collection of pictures of 
famous actors and actresses in their child- 
hood—his Juveniles, as he calls them. It 


| really came about because Laurence Olivier’s 


kkKeekkkekekeaenz x! 


BALKAN GRILL 


RMR eR eK EK KK K *K 


Fully Licensed until Midnight 
(Sundays until 10 p.m.) 


20a BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(66/68 George St.) 
WELbeck 5945 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGLias, 
Author of *‘Well Let's Eat’’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D’HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 








n LONDON’S LUXURIOUS ee | 
© CHINESE RESTAURANTS e 
»% SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS y 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 
and 


144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 
Open 12- 11.30 p.m. Suns.12.30- 11 p.m. 








“Farr LADY” FOR THE GAY HUSSAR 
With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 
2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 











very first appearance on the stage was at 
the old Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
when he played Katherine in a schoolboy 
matinee performance of The Taming of the 
Shrew. As a souvenir of the occasion, he 
was photographed outside the theatre, in 
blazer and flannels, with the boy who played 
Bianca. 

Years later, while playing at Stratford in 
1955, Olivier showed this early picture to 
Glen Byam Shaw, who was fascinated by it. 


| One could see the back of the old theatre 
| quite clearly, as well as the statue of Hamlet, 


which has now been moved to the Bancroft, 
thus standing in front of the new theatre. 
Glen Byam Shaw was so thrilled to see this 
important event in_ theatrical history. 
snapped by an amateur camera, that Olivier 


| insisted upon his accepting the photograph 


as a present. 
Glen Byam Shaw had it framed and placed 
in his office, where it was soon seen by 


| John Gielgud, who cried, “ You ought to 


have one of me, too! ” And so the collec- 


| tion came into being and is now quite com- 


prehensive and a joy to behold. 

Vivien Leigh is there, looking up from a 
book she is reading, with a rather displeased 
expression on her face. “You can see | 
don’t like the script! ” was her remark when 
she offered the print to the collection. Peter 


| Hall, who succeeds Glen Byam Shaw as 
| Stratford’s director, is attired as a cowboy, 


pointing his gun in the most fearless manner. 


| Peggy Ashcroft is so small a mite that she 





| son, Athene Seyler and Robert Harris. 
| Edith Evans, Charles Laughton and Paul 


has to be supported by her slightly older 
brother, and Dorothy Tutin is sporting the 
cutest little white boots. Margaret Webster 
is seated beside her famous actress-mother, 
May Whitty, and one can easily discern the 
youthful features of Emlyn Williams, Alec 
Clunes and Angela and Hermione Baddeley. 

There are lots of others—Michael Red- 
grave, Tyrone Guthrie, Googie Withers. 
Geraldine McEwan, Margaret Johnston, 
Harry Andrews, Anthony Quayle, George 
Devine, Tanya Moiseiwitsch, Richard John- 
And 
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Robeson have promised to comb their 
family albums for suitable contributions to 
enrich the illustrious collection. Being 
Glen Byam Shaw’s personal property, he 
has taken the prints away with him, now 
that he has left the theatre. 

The ultimate destination of this priceless 
theatrical miscellany is, at the moment, a 
little uncertain. Glen Byam Shaw and 
Angela Baddeley are giving up their Strat- 
ford home, in the hope of finding a pictur- 
esque cottage nearer London, to allow them 
to combine the advantages of working in 
the West End and living in the country. 
When they find their dream cottage, the 
Juveniles will be arranged on the walls, to 
give added pleasure and amusement to all 
who visit them. * 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

stage. To be seen to best advantage at the 
Mermaid, the average script would have to 
be broadened to fill the stage. If the action 
took place only in a small, isolated area, it 
might look like a puppet play at the Coliseum; 
the material must be adapted ingeniously to 
take full advantage of the magnificent space 
which the architects have put at the pro- 
ducer’s disposal. Mr. Coe believes in using 
space, not in masking it, 

Opening and closing acts presented Mr. 
Coe with one of his trickiest problems at 
the Mermaid, where there is no curtain, but 
just a vast stage which runs from one 
auditorium wail to the other. In his first 
production, Lock Up Your Daughters, he 
directed his company very cleverly, so that 
they walked on as actors and sat at various 
points on the stage until they became 
characters, when the time came for their 
cue and for them to speak their first lines. 

Close contact between player and audience 
is the great thing at the Mermaid. A cur- 
tain would create a barrier, so would an 
orchestra pit. So far, the orchestra has 
been at the back, where one would normally 
find the backcloth. In future productions, 
it may be placed on the stage, but it will 
never be placed between the audience and 
the actors. That would only create a barrier 
which would, in turn, have to be bridged. 

Greek tragedy will be seen at the Mer- 
maid in due course, as Mr. Coe feels the 
Stage is ideally suited to that type of play. 
As to the future, no policy has been laid 
down in black and white. Bernard Miles, 
the artistic director and Mr. Coe, director of 
productions, will let the theatre formulate 
its own policy as time goes on. They will 
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discover the strength and weakness of their 
unique playhouse on the Thames waterfront 
under the shadow of St. Paul’s and they will 
work by the light of their experience in an 
endeavour to choose plays which will give 
pleasure to the public and will be seen to 
special advantage on what Mr. Coe calls 
his unconfined space stage. * 


Letter from Paris (Conid.) 

the Education League, who have leased it to 
the T.N.P. The new régime opened with 
The Bullfrog by the 34-year-old novelist 
Armand Gatti, a Frenchman of Italian 
parentage. This avant-garde drama, in 
which Jean-Marie Amato plays a would-be 
dictator in a symbolical South American 
state, in a production by Vilar, was torn to 
shreds by the critics. 

The saddest news from the T.N.P. was the 
death of the 37-year-old Gérard Philipe in 
November. He was a pillar of the company, 
both as actor and producer. Future plans 
at the Récamier include Bdatisseurs D’ Empire 
(by the late Boris Vian) and the 26,000 sub- 
scribers to the T.N.P. at the Palais de 
Chaillot, where Shakespeare’s Dream (which 
I reviewed in these pages after Avignon) is 
to be followed by Gabriel Cousin’s Le 
Fukuriu-Maru, a topical drama about a 
Japanese fisherman infected by radioactivity 
in the Pacific after a recent bomb-test, will 
also have a chance to see 17 performances 
of Giorgio Strehler’s production of L’Opera 
di Tre Soldi from Milan, in Italian, as well 
as his production of Pirandello’s The Giants 
of the Mountains with the French company. 
Although the Malraux Plan includes a 
second experimental theatre to be directed 
by Camus, nothing has yet come of this 
project: against this, the minister will open 
a new mass-theatre, in the Palais de la 
Défence, which is designed to seat from 
5,000 to 25,000 spectators in an adjustable 
auditorium, for which Antigone is announced 
for the spring. 

Happily the new régime has not neglected 
the provinces. Apart from the five regional 
dramatic centres (of which I hope to write 
in a later article), and a sixth which is about 
to be opened, Malraux has given his official 
blessing to a splendid seven-year-gld venture 
that all but landed in bankruptcy last year 
but which is to receive a £20,000 subsidy 
from now on. This is the Théatre de la 
Cité in Villeurbanne, a suburb of Lyons, 
directed by the “ white hope of the French 
stage,” 28-year-old former bank - clerk 

(Continued on page 54) 











International Book List 


THIRD selected bibliography of books 

and publications dealing with the world 

theatre. All were published in 1959 except 
where otherwise stated. 


International Theatre Annual No. 4, ed. Harold 
Hobson. Fourth edition of English-language annual 
covering a selected international field and listing world 
premiéres for the year ending April 1959. (Calder, 25s.) 


An International Vocabulary of Technical Terms, 
ed. Dr. Richard Southern and Kenneth Rae. Spon- 
sored by I.T.I. The eight languages are English, 
American, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch 
and Swedish. (Elsevier, Brussels. Distributed in 
UK by Max Reinhardt at £1.) 


World Theatre, ed René Hainaux. Latest issue, 
Vol. VIII, No. 3 contains the speeches made at the 
VIII Congress of the I.T.I. by Michel Dard, of 
UNESCO, and by Eugéne Ionesco. (Elsevier, Brussels. 
Distributed in UK by Max Reinhardt at 25s. yearly.) 


Théatre. New series replacing the former Rendezvous 
des Thédtres du Monde. 20 page French-language 
monthly financed indirectly by the French State through 
the Theatre of Nations and the Paris Opera. First 
number was published on ist November 1959. Sub- 
scription offices at 15 avenue Victoria, Paris IV. Annual 
overseas subscription: 12 New Francs. 


The Story of the Theatre, by J. B. Priestley, with 
coloured illustrations, from ancient to. modern times. 


First-class introduction for young people. (Rathbone 
Books, 18s.) 
Three Japanese Plays, ed. Earle Ernst. Adapted for 


western stage with introduction to the No, the Doll, 
and the Kabuki theatres. (O.U.P. 25s.) 


Peking Opera, by Rewi Alley, with photographs by 
Eva Siao. Pictorial record of an ancient Chinese art. 
(New World Press, Pekin, 1957.) 


Dutch art today, Theatre, by W.Ph.Pos, A short 
outline with illustrations from 1900 to modern times. 
(Published for Ministry of Education, Arts and 
Sciences, by Contact, Amsterdam, 1957.) 


Austria, Music and Theatre, by Gita Graf-Khittel, 
with introduction by Josef Gregor. Pictorial record 
in English, French and German. (Pinguin-Verlag. 
Innsbruck, 1958. Distributed in- UK by Thorsons.) 


Wiener-Theater-Jahrbuch 3, 
Covers the season 1957/58. 
Munich.) 


ed. Friedrich Langer. 
Kurt Wedl, Vienna/ 


Das Linzer Landestheater, by Heinrich Wimmer. 
Story of the Upper Austrian State Theatre from 1803 
to 1958, year of its rebuilding, (Oberésterreichischer 
Landesverlag, Linz, 1958.) ; 


Kunst und Kultur aus QOberdsterreich, contains illus- 
trated description of Upper Austrian State Theatre. 
(As above, Linz, 1958.) 


Salzburger Festspielbuch, by Wolfgang Schneditz. 
3rd edition, covers period from 1952 to 1958, (Das 
Bergland Buch, Salzburg, 1958.) 


Théatre en Hongrie, bound cyclostyled bulletin in 
French on the theatre and opera in Hungary during 
1958. (institut des Sciences du Théa, Krisztina krt. 
57, Budapest. 1.) 


Theatergeschichte Europas, by Prof. Heinz Kinder- 
mann. Vol. II, Renaissance, 14(€0-1677. Vol. III 
(Baroque) due to be published in 1959 and Vol. IV 
(From classicism to expressionalism) in 1960. (Otto 
Miiller, Salzburg.) 


Das Bihnenbild, by Ottmar Schuberth. Lavishly 
full-length history of stage-design from 


illustrated 


* chronological 








(Georg D. W. Callwey, 


antiquity to the present day. 
Munich, 1955.) 


Berliner Theater seit 1945, ed. Eberhard Marx. Cata- 
logue, with illustrations, of the exhibition of Theatrical 
Design in West Berlin, 1959. (Berliner Festwochen, 
Berlin.) 


Biihnenbilder 1945-1958, ed. Gerhard Pommeranz- 
Liedtke. Extensively illustr. catalogue of German theatre 
design (east and west), held in East Berlin in 1959, 
(German Academy of Arts, Berlin.) 


Swiss Scene Designs. Catalogue with illustrations 
of the Swiss Theatre Design Exhibition, covering the 
period from Adolphe Appia to the present day, wiih 
commentaries in English, French and German by 
Edmund Stadler. (Published for the Swiss Theatre 
Society, by Theater-kultur-Verlag, Zurich: 4th edition 
1954.) 


Deutsches Biihnenjahrbuch 1959. Comprehensive 
year book and compendium, listing every theatre, with 
history, full statistics, description, and personnel en- 
gaged, in West German and every theatre in East 
Germany with less complete details. (Genossenschaft 
der Deutschen Biihnenangehérigen, Hamburg/ Berlin.) 


Cultural News from Germany, a bi-monthly English- 
language brochure, listing major events to come. (Inter 
Nationes, Marienstrasse 6, Bonn: a non-profit organisa- 
tion, which distributes free.) 


Reclams Schauspielfiihrer, ed. Otto C. A. zur 
Nedden and Karl H. Ruppel. Digest of plays, with 
introductory essays and glossary of theatrical terms, 
from Aeschylus to Beckett. Fifth edition 1958. 
Reclams Opern—und Operettenfiihrer (issued separately 
or as bound volume) ed. Wilhelm Zentner and Anton 
Wiirz (Opera, from Monteverdi to Henze, 19th edition 
1958; Operette, from Lanner to Burckhard, 8th edition, 
ed. by Anton Wiirz). (Reclam-Verlag, Stuttgart.) 


Magnum, German-language bi-monthly published in 
Cologne. Issue No. 26, October 1959, is devoted to 
Berlin and Berlin theatre-life, e.g. illustrations of first 
performance of Die Dreigroschenoper (Magnum, Verlag 
M. Dumont Schauberg, Apostelnstr. 12, Cologne). 


Miinchner Theaterkronik by Hans Wagner, unique 
list of events and performances in 
Munich theatres from 1750 to 1950. (Robert Lerche, 
Munich, 1958.) 


Die Miinchmer Theater, essays by various authors 
with chronological illustr. history of the theatres of 
Munich. (Pub. for the Friends of the National Theatre 
by Karl, M. Lipp, Munich, 1957.) 


Bildbuch 1959, ed. Dr. Heinrich Minden. _ Iilustr. 
annual of the Stddtische Biihnen, Frankfurt/Main for 
1958/59 season. (Pub. by the theatre.) 


Das Grosse Welttheater, by Richard Alewyn & Karl 
Salzle: history of the Baroque theatres of Europe from 
1453 to 1775, with production milestones from 1565 to 
1775. 


Bertolt Brecht, a new pocket biography, by Marianne 
Kesting. (Rowohit, Hamburg.) 


110 Jahre Thalia-Theater Hamburg, by Erich August 
Greeven. Story of Hamburg’s oldest (municipal) 
playhouse from 1843-1953. (Pub. by the theatre, 1953.) 


50 Jahre Deutsches Schauspielhaus in Hamburg, by 
Henry Fiebbe, with line-drawings. Golden jubilee 
history. (Pub, by the theatre, 1951.) 


Hamburgische Staatsoper 1955. Festive book, by 
various authors, on occasion of the re-building of the 
Hamburg Opera. (Pub. by the Opera, 1955.) 


Henschelveriag, Berlin. The most recent titles issued 
by this important publisher n East Berlin include: 
Die Zauberfléte, by Gétz Friedrich, a closely docu- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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TO COUGH 









—that is no problem! 


Cardinal offence, and embarrassment, among 
theatre-goers is coughing. Yet it is NO problem 
if you take Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles. 
They have a wonderful power to soothe the 
isritated membranes of the throat and stop coughing. 
Many stage folk use them personally and one can 
readily appreciate how essential it is for actors 
to avoid a ‘husky’ throat and coughing spasms. 
Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles are recommended 
for the relief, and usually the prevention, 
of coughs and colds. See how Potter’s Catarrh 
Pastilles will benefit YOU. 








POTTER'S 
CATAR RH 
PASTILLES 


You can feel them doing you good. 


Leading stockists of 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
by 

MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @& co. 


| CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 Telephone: GER 2945 
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International Book List (Conid.) 


mented and illustr. account of the 1954 Felsenstein 
production at Komische Oper (1958); Ausdem Theater- 
leben, by Fritz Erpenbeck. Criticism and radio talks 
by East Germany’s leading Marxist critic; Schriften zur 
Theaterwissenschaft, ed. Leipzig Theatre Academy. 
First vol. of mew series, covering Zuckmayer, the 
Czech workers’ theatre and the German pre-Hitler 
revolutionary workers’ theatre; Schriften iiber Theater, 
by Heinrich Laube. Collected criticism on German 
and Austrian theatres 1846-75; Shakespeare’s Zeit und 
das Theater, by Jaroslav Pokorny, a fully documented 
illustr. Marxist history by the noted Czech critic; 
Regie, by N. Gortchakow, the first European (German) 


edn. of Directorial Lessons of Stanislavsky (pub. 
Moscow, 1951). 
Von Reinhardt bis Brecht, by Herbert Jhering. Col- 


lected theatre criticism. Vol. 1, 1909-23, out of print but 
re-issue announced. Vol. 2, 1924-29. Zwei Dramen aus 
dem Bauernkrieg, by Friedrich Wolf. Includes Der 
Arme Konrad (produced as an opera this year by the 
Berliner Staatsoper) and Thomas Miinzer. (Aufbau 
Verlag, East Berlin.) 


Die Dramatische Versuche Bertolt Brechts, by Ernst 
Schumacher. Encyclopedic analysis of years from 
1918-33 by a Marxist critic (1955). Sinn und Form, 
Zweites Sonderheft Bertolt Brecht, ed. German 
Academy of Arts, containing text of The Preventible 
Rise of Arturo Ui, forty articles by various authors, 
including Eric Bentley, John Willett (on Brecht in 
England) and leading collaborators and critics, and 
complete Brecht bibliography (1957). Sinn und Form 
is a quarterly: the latest issue No. 4, 1959 contains 
Ernst Schumacher’s essay on History and Drama which 
forms part of the forthcoming sequel to the title listed 
above. (Riitten and Loening, East Berlin.) 


Brecht, a Choice of Evils, by Martin Esslin. A 
valuable, critical corrective to The Theatre of Bertolt 
Brecht by John Willett (Methuen), listed here in June 


1959. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 35s.) 

Modern German Drama, by H. F. Garten. Covers 
the present time from 1889. (Methuen, 21s.) 

The Classic Theatre, ed. Eric Bentley. Vol. 1, Six 
Italian Plays (Mandrake, Macchiavelli; Ruzzante Returns 
from the Wars, Beolco; The 3 Cuckolds, anon; The 
Servant of Two Masters, Mirandolina, Goldoni; The 


King Stag, Gozzi). Vol. 2, 5 German Plays (Egmont, 
Goethe: Mary Stuart, Don Carlos, Schiller; The Prince 
of Homburg, Penthesilea, Kleist). Vol. 3, 6 Spanish 
Plays (The Siege of Numantia, Cervantes; Love after 
Death, Life is a Dream, Calderon; The Trickster of 
Seville, de Molina; Celestina, Rojas; Fuentovejuna, de 
Vega). (Doubleday Anchor, New York. Distributed 
in UK by Mayflower at 10s., 12s. and 14s. respectively.) 


Der Ruf zur Leidenschaft, by Gerhard F. Hering. 
A producer and critic on his favourites from Lessing 
to Diirrenmatt. Allgayer’s |Dramenlexikon, ed. 
Wilhelm Allgayer, a compendium of 10,000 copyrighted 
plays presented in Germany from 1945-1957, listing 
nos. of characters, sets, etc. (1958). (Kiepenheuer and 
Witsch, Cologne.) 


Komédien I, by Friedrich Diirrenmatt. Final versions 
of Romulus der Grosse, Die Ehe des Herrn Mississipi, 
Ein Engel Kommt nach Babylon and Der Besuch der 
Alten Dame. (Die Arche, Zurich, 1957.) 


Tagebuch, by Max Frisch. 
1949 include short 


Writings from 1946 to 
story which forms basis of his 


— 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





*#0R8R 800K SB 
BOOKS - RECORDS + MUSIC 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 





latest hitherto unproduced play Andorra. (Suhrkamp, 


Frankfurt, 1958.) 


Das Ziircher Schauspielhaus im zweiten Weltkrieg, by 
Giinther Schoop. Story of Europe's onlv free German- 
speaking theatre from 1939-1945 (1957). Entzaubertes 


Theater, by Oskar Wialterlin. Lecture by director of 
Zurich Schauspielhaus given in 1945 (1945). Beckennt- 
nis zum Theater, by Oskar Walterlin: articles and 


speeches from 1918, with important essay on Appia 


(1955). (Oprecht, Zurich.) 


Im Schatten der Primadonnen, by Max Conrad: 
memoirs of former musical director of the 125-year- 
old Zurich Opera. (Atlantis, Zurich, 1956.) 


Hinter dem Eigenen Vorhang, ed. Otto Weissert: 
pictures, texts, songs and music, from the famous 
** Cabaret Federal.’’ (Europa Verlag, Zurich, 1954.) 


Das Abentuer Ionesco, containing the German 
text of The New Tenant, and essays by A. S. Velling- 


hausen, G. R. Seliner and Ionesco. (Stauffacher, 
Zurich, 1958.) 
Teater vid Gitaplatsen, by Kiell Hiern. _ Illustr. 


25th anniversary volume of Gothenburg Citv Theatre, 
1934-59. (Pub. by the theatre.) 


Annuaire du Spectacle, 1959. Comprehensive com- 
pendium of the French entertainment industry (with 
appendix on French-speaking Belgium and Switzerland) 
and casting directory, for 1958. (Edns, Raoult, Paris.) 


L’Acteur, by Pierre Chesnais. The French actor's 
rights and _ responsibilities, fully documented, by a 
leading functionary of ‘* French Equity.’’ (Librairies 
Techniques, Paris, 1957.) 


Le Théatre en France depuis la Libération, by Marc 
Beigbeder. Illustr. story of present-day French theatre, 
with list of important premiéres. (Bordas, Paris.) 


Georges Pitoéff, by André Frank. From series ‘ Le 
Théatre et les Jours”’ pub. in collaboration with the 
T.N.P.: this biography lists all Pitoeff’s productions 
chronologically. (Arche, Paris, 1958. Arche also 
publishes the full texts of all plays performed bv the 
T.N.P. and these are issued free with the theatre- 
programmes.) 


Paul Claudel devant “ Téte d’Or,’’ ed. Simone Ben- 
mussa, Jean Capin and André Frank. From series 
**Cahiers Renaud-Barrault,"” No. 27. Essays by 
various authors. The books are issued with cach 
theatre-programme. (Julliard, Paris.) 


Europe, directed by Pierre Abraham, monthly review. 
No. 363/4 (Vol, 37) dated July-August 1959 is 
devoted to Rumanian arts and literature. (Europe, 24 
rue Racine, Paris, VI.) 


Moliére, The Comic Mask, by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. The dramatist viewed against the background 
of his comedies. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 


Three Tragedies of Garcia Lorca. Blood Wedding, 
Yerma and Bernarda Alba, done into English by 
James Graham-Lujan and Richard L. O'Connell, with 
intro. by Francisco Garcia Lorca. (Seckerf and War- 
burg. 18s.) 


Threshold, ed. Mary O'Malley, quarterly revue. No. 
2 (Vol. 3), Summer 1959 has articles on the theatre in 
Northern Ireland. (Threshold, The Studio, 11 Derry- 
volgie Avenue, Belfast.) 


Revue d'Histoire du ThéAtre, quarterly organ of the 


(French) Theatre History Society, contains an_ inter- 
national theatrical bibliography in each issue. Issue 
No. 3, 1959, July-September contains an important 


article on Brecht’s first play, Baal, by William Anders. 
(Pub. for the Société d’Histoir du Thé& by Michel 
Brient, 64 rue de Saintonge, Paris III.) 


Adam International Review, ed. Miron Grindea, 
monthly. No. 275 (27th year) 1959 is devoted to the 
Swiss, and contains an article on Diirenmatt by Peter 
Brook and the text of his radio-play One Evening in 
late Autumn. (Adam, 28 Emperors Gate, London 
S.W 7. Sub. 30s. p.a.) 

























Theatre 
Bookshelf 


A GUIDE TO FURTHER 
RECENT BOOKS OF 
THEATRICAL INTEREST 


Michael Redgrave, seen 
right with Flora Robson in 
a scene from * The Aspern 
Papers,”’ successful play of 
1959 now at the Queen’s, 
has just published a first 
novel called ** The Mounte- 
bank’s Tale.’ Heinemann’s 
have also published (at 
12s. 6d. net) Sir Michael’s 
play adaptation of ‘* The 
Aspern Papers”? in which 
he is now so _ successfully 
appearing. 


Some tooks were delayed by the print'ng 
strike in 1959 but the following were pub- 
lished before Christmas : — 


HEATRE World Annual No. 10 (Barrie 
and Rockliff, 25/- net). The tenth edition 
covers an interesting year of rising young 
playwrights and the cover portrait from 
Lock Up Your Daughters marks the arrival 
of London’s delightful new theatre, the 
Mermaid. All the usual features are included 
and well over fifty West End plays are fully 
illustrated. 

The Ballet Annual, edited by Arnold L. 
Haskell (A. & C. Black, 30/- net). This is 
the fourteenth issue of this admirable record 
and year book of the Ballet, which includes 
contributions from many outstanding ballet 
writers and dancers and numerous striking 
pictures. 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 1957-1959 
(Reinhardt, 25/- net). With an introduction 
by Ivor Brown this is the fourth volume in 
the popular series on the work of the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre. The years featured 
include two London visits, the triumph in 
Russia and the Theatre's 100th Season in 
1959. Sixteen productions are recorded in 
Angus McBean’s fine photography. 

A Picture History of Opera, by Philip 
Hope Wallace, in collaboration with Ray- 
mond Mander and Joe Mitchenson (Edward 


Hulton, 35/- net). Another Hulton Picture 
History of outstanding interest, which, in 
363 illustrations covers the rise and develop- 
ment of opera from the 17th century to the 
preent day. 

Elenora Duse, by Olga Signorelli, with 
preface by Ivor Brown (Thames and Hudson, 
£3 3s. Od. net). Translated from the Italian 
by Isabel Quigley, this is a lavish volume 
giving the story of the famous actress. The 
illustrations, with many in rich colour, are 
outstanding. - 


Also received during the past months:- 


The Footlights Flickered, the story of the 
Theatre of the 1920's, told by W. Macqueen 
Pope (Herbert Jenkins, 25/- net). A fascina- 
ting piece of theatre history from the prolific 
pen of “Popie.” 

Add a Dash of Pity, by Peter Ustinov 
(Heinemann, 15/- net). A collection of eight 
short stories by versatile Peter Ustinov, play- 
wright, actor and producer. Not pnexpect- 
edly the stories are international in flavour. 

Stanislavski’s Legacy, Comment on some 
aspects of an Actor’s Art and Life, edited 
by E. R. Hapgood (Reinhardt, 16/- net). A 
selection from the large body of material 
left behind by the great founder of the 
Moscow Art Theatre on his death in 1938. 
Taken from articles, speeches, notes and 








Letter from Paris (Contd.) 

directed by the “ white hope of the French 
stage,” 28-year-old former bank - clerk, 
Roger Planchon. A disciple of the “epic 
theatre” school, Planchon has become the 
most talked of young actor-director in 
France, not only for his popular and imagin- 
ative productions of the two parts of 
Henry IV, but also because of the revolu- 
tionary (i.e. neo-Brechtian anti-traditional) 
treatment of Marivaux and the irreverent 
adaptation (a la Theatre Workshop) of The 
Three Musketeers, all of which have recently 
been on show in Paris as well. The late 
Robert Kemp _ill-advisedly pronounced 
Marivaux’s funeral oration after the first 
night at the Montparnasse in the summer, 
and now the Literary Society has out- 
figaroed the critic of the Figaro in condemn- 
ing the “outrage to Dumas,” who has 
ignored their protests and packed the 
Ambigu, mostly with young spectators, for 
two months this winter. Daring and inven- 
tion are the motto on Planchon’s badge. * 
NOTE:— Owing to the sudden death of Gérard 
Philipe, Jean Vilar has had to alter the T.N.P. pro- 
grammes in the New Year. In the place of the 
Japanese play, which has been postponed to next 
season, he will revive, for the first time since 1733, 
Marivaux’s L’Heureux Stratagem and instead of the 
Pirandello, this will be followed in February by 
Strindberg’s Erik XIV. 








WHY ALWAYS “DIGS” ? 
..- HAVE YOUR OWN 
CARAVAN HOME ! 


You’re independent and carefree in the 
comfort of your own mobile home—go 
where you like, when you like—and it’s 
good economy when you start comparing 
costs! Call and see our wonderful selec- 
tion of modern homes on wheels, large 
and small—or write for free brochures. 
All the best makes on view for quick 
delivery. 


H.P. Terms: 15 per cent deposit, balance 
over five years. Part Exchanges arranged. 


Open every day 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
or later, by appointment. 


(—J 
BCOTE: n0s 





BOTHWELL RD., UDDINGSTON 
LANARKSHIRE 
Tel.: Uddingston 394 











Theatre Bookshelf (Contd.) 
memoirs, these writings are carefully chosen. 


Early English Stages, 1300 to 1660 (Vol. I: 
1300 to 1576), by Glynne Wickham, Head of 
the Department of Drama, University of 
Bristol. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 45/- 
net). A considerable amount of fresh material 
(much of it pictorial) is included in this 
exhaustive history. 


The Mountebank’s Tale, a novel by 
Michael Redgrave (Heinemann, 13/6 net). 
The famous actor’s first novel, set against a 
rich theatrical background, 


Published plays include the following :— 


“A Taste of Honey” by Shelagh Delaney 
(Methuen, 3/6 net). “West Side Story,” a 
Musical based on a conception by Jerome 
Robbins; Book by Arthur Laurents, music 
by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Stephen 
Sondheim. Entire production directed and 
choreographed by Jerome Robbins (Heine- 
mann, 7/6 net). “The Long and the Short 
and the Tall” by Willis Hall (Heinemann, 
10/6 net). “The World of Paul Slickey,” a 
comedy of manners with music, by John 
Osborne (Faber and Faber, 10/6 net). “The 
Complaisant Lover” by Grahame Greene 
(Heinemann, 8/6 net). “Traveller Without 
Luggage” by Jean Anouilh (Methuen, 10/6 
net). “Look After Lulu!” by Noél Coward, 
based on Occupe Toi d’Amelie by Georges 
Feydeau (Heinemann, 12/6 net). “The House 
of Rosmer,” a new English version in three 
acts by Brian J. Burton, of Rosmersholm by 
Henrik Ibsen (C. Combridge Ltd., 10/6 net). 
“Heloise” by James Forsyth (Heinemann, 
7/6 net). “A Phoenix Too Frequent” by 
Christopher Fry, illustrated by Ronald 
Searle. (Oxford University Press, 15/- net). 
“The Aspern Papers” by Michael Redgrave, 
adapted from the Henry James story. (Heine- 
mann, 12/6 nef). * 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


39 Studios from 2/- per hour 
Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
4 Blandford St., Marylebone High St., W.1. 


WEL. 6804/9907/4303 











Make THE IRVING THEATRE BAR 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
the meeting place for your friends 


Open from 3 p.m. until Midnight 
Special facilities for the theatrical profession 
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Theatre 
on 
Reeord 


by Roy Plomley 


Peter Reeves and Kenneth 

Williams in Harold Pinter’s 

sketch * The Last to Go” from 

the revue ‘“* Pieces of Eight” the 

record cf which is reviewed 
below. 


(Picture by David Sim) 


ISS ME, KATE opened on Broadway in 

December 1948, back in those primitive 
days when such discoveries as fire, the wheel 
and the long-playing record were in their 
infancy. Recently, therefore, the original 
principals, Alfred Drake, Patricia Morison, 
Lisa Kirk and Harold Lang, together with 
their musical director, Pembroke Davenport, 
were summoned to the studio to remake 
their original disc of Cole Porter’s very best 
show score, with the advantages of subse- 
quent developments in recording. 

Personally, I have never been much of a 
man for High Fidelity. I have never bothered 
with tweeters and woofers; having put up 
quite happily with wow on my top and flut- 
ter on my bottom, and all the other technical 
disadvantages listed by Messrs. Flanders 
and Swann in their “Song of Reproduction.” 
However, there is no doubt that the new 
recording (12 in. L.P. Capitol T1267) is 
technically a great improvement on the old 
one, and the added clarity enables me to 
appreciate subtleties in Cole Porter’s lyrics 
that have hitherto escaped me. Incidentally, 
a few of the racier lines that, on the old 
recording, had received the attentions of a 
disciple of the late Dr. Bowdler, have been 
restored. 

While on the subject of recording quality 
I have been listening to the Moscow Art 
Theatre Company's recording of Chekov’s 
The Three Sisters, the play with which they 
opened their London season in 1958, and I 
am sorry to report that the voices sound 
boomy, and the surface is noisier than it 
should be. However, this ceased to worry 
me after a minute or two, and I found it a 
fascinating and rewarding occupation to 










follow the Russian dialogue with the English 
text in hand. The company’s teamwork is 
a joy to listen to. The play is recorded on 
four 12 in. L.P. discs (D081-8) and they are 
imported from the U.S.S.R. by Collet’s 
Holdings Ltd., 44/45 Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

The Apollo Theatre cast of Pieces of 
Eight goes on record on Decea LK 4337 
(12 in. L.P.) with fourteen enjoyable items 
from this successful revue. My own 
favourites are Fenella Fielding’s “Outdoor 
Girl,” and Harold Pinter’s moving sketch, 
“The Last to Go,” sensitively played by 
Kenneth Williams and Peter Reeves. 

On Pye NPL 18040 (12 in. L.P.) Edmund 
Hockridge sings a dozen “Show Stoppers 
from the “Twenties.” He sings them 
pleasantly. 

Johnny Mercer's 1956 BroadWay musical 
based on the exploits of Al Capp’s cartoon 
strip hero, “Li'l Abner,” never reached these 
shores, but four of the songs, recorded by the 
original cast, have been issued by Philips 
on an E.P. disc (BBE 12257). Don’t miss 
hearing Stubby Kaye singing “Jubilation T. 
Cornpone.” 

To those who like background music to 
accompany routine chores, I recommend 
After Theatre at the Little Club (12 in. L.P. 
Brunswick LAT 8280) on which Kurt Maier 
plays inventive piano arrangements of 
American show tunes. 

There is a minor mystery about this disc. 
The Little Club is a noted hostelry in East 
55th Street, New York City, but the colour 
photograph on the sleeve is of a Chinese 
restaurant in our own familiar Wardour 
Street. * 











LACK Watch tartan trousers for men. Made to 


measure 95/-, incl. postage.—Craigs, 1 Grange 
Mount, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 
USINESS OPPORTUNITY. Sweeter Songs Arr 


Copyrighted. Precious links from the chain oi 
golden memories. Irish, Indian. Plantation. Natural 
Beauty. Rockies. Mother, Lullabies, etc. Original 


natty tities. Author needs capable sponsor to take 
over finance, market records.—Songwriter, P.O. Box 
542, New Westminster, B.C., Canada. 

NANONBURY: Furnished Bed-Sitting room, kitchen, 
) both well furnished. One person. Electric and 
gas. Phone in sitter. Quiet house, newly decorated. 


Use of bath. 3 gns. wecklv. No coloured. Write- 
Gardner, 50 Pyriand Rd., Canonbury, N.5. 
organiser of Talent 


ig oo REG BAYES 
Discovery Shows, vacant for Easter also Summer 
Season—31 Romsley Road Warley, Near Birmingham. 
| UPLICATING, Shorthand Typing (private lessons 
Shorthand /Typing).—Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsficld 
Road, London N.11. ENT 3324. 
\LECTRONIC ORGANS. Daily demonstrations in 
4 our new Organ Salon, of Baldwin—Conn—Ham- 
mond—Lowrey—Selmer. Now available from Swan's. 
Terms from minimum deposit 10 per cent. For full 
details write or phone—Swan’s (Opp. M/c_ Royal 
Infirmary), 328 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13. Tel: 
Ardwick 3231. 
ULL length zips for housecoats, dresses. Extra fine 
zips 1or lingerie, special corset and swim suit zips. 
Faulty/broken fasteners replaced on all garments. 48 
hour service.—Craigs, 1 Grange Mount, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire. 
APPY HOME SCHOOL for boys and girls from 
3 years. Term and Holidays highly recommen- 
ded. Reasonable fees.—Wilton House School, 
Hastings Rd., Bexhill, Sussex. Tel. Bexhill 3404. 
IGH-GRADE photographic figure studies for 
amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. T.W., Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1. 
OUSEWORK FOR MEN, Part, or Full-Time; 
Mornings or Afternoons; Central or N.W. 
London. Suit students or  theatricals.—Homestcad 
Domestic Service. Tel: SWI 3047 between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. 
1 ADIES wishing to establish small part-time business 
44 at home should send for details of our Electric 
Shaver Home Demonstrators Plan. S.A.E. to—Craigs. 
1 Grange Mount, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 
\ AESTRO DIMITRI TIRIMO. Italian School of 
iVi Singing. Special courses for singers Jacking 
development and progress. Voice production and full 
training for Opera, Concert, Oratorio, Radio. West 
End Studios. For information write—107 Campden 
Hill Rd... W.8, or phone PARK 3224. 
\ ELBA MARCHESI SINGING METHOD. Has 


trained many currently successful West End 
artists. Beginners given every opportunity. Audition 
presentation.—Secretary. 10 Monmouth Road, W.2 
BAY 5216. 


| gh cog se CARAVAN DISTRIBUTORS LTD., 
4! 200 Stockport Rd., Cheadle, Cheshire. Phone: 
Gatley 4207. General Manager: Jim Thompson. 
Always a large selecti¢n of residential and touring 
caravans. Special discount for Pro’s. Suppliers to the 
Stage, Screen and TV Stars. i 
TOW IN ENGLAND: coloured dance group, exotic 
4% dances. For full details. write—H. Svivester, 22 
Randolph Crescent. MAIda Vale, W.9. 
.URSERY and School for Children. Est. 25 years. 
4% Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall, Hockley, Essex. 
* TLAY PICTORIAL ” 200 issues (including 1-75). 


bound (covers included). £18. 140 unbound 
issues, £10. 32 ‘** Performer” Christmas Numbers 
(1910-1954), Several minus cover. § £15. ** Era 


Almanach * 28 volumes (1877-1914), £10. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—Lambert, 347 Gertrude Road, Norwich. 
RODUCERS TO AMATEUR SOCIETIES. Adver- 


tiser has interesting proposition for Producers of 
Amateur Shows. ° 


Box No. 617 





Creative Artists in the Theatre (Contd. 
very earthy. Reds, russets, yellow and 
brown predominate. The overall effect 1s 
rather arid, quivering with heat. 

“Scenery for ballet, in my opinion, should 
suggest but never intrude. The most impor- 
tant factor is the rhythm. Painting and 
design should embody the choreographic 
pattern and follow the line of the music.” 

Hence his inspired use of the air-cone 
device. Even the make-shift awning, which 
is not quite a tent, ends in a seemingly 
accidental point which carries the eye to- 
wards a distinct spot of unknown potenti- 
ality. The great stone bulk on the left, which 
serves now as a screen, now as a wailing- 
wall with unlimited possibilities for frieze 
effects, is itself a kind of flattened pyramid 
placed end-on. Its almost blunted point, 
falling well above the life-size level of the 
average dancer, gathers up the spectators’ 
roaming eyes and concentrates their vision 
upon the episode in progress. 

Rufino Tamayo is a man in his very early 
sixties who, despite prematurely white hair, 
still enjoys abundant and most youthful 
energy. He has, like so many outstanding 
modern expressionists, made his home in 
Paris, which he finds a hot-bed of progres- 
sive ideas and a very convenient centre * 


(\UANTITY of Wood and Hardboard for disposal; 

Wardrobe, about 120 pieces Edwardian/ Victorian 
Modern, Mens Suits and Uniforms, Womens Dresses) 
including several skins and 12 boxes Accessories, £35 
complete. Some Furniture and oddments of theatrical 
equipment very cheap; Group must vacate premises. 
Write—Box No. 618. 


‘KILLED AMATEURS and/or Semi-Pro‘essionals 
h (3 males, 3 females) required for production of a 
play with a private company. Also stage management 
Write—Box 616. 


‘TUDIO ENTERPRISES LTD. Specialists in Show- 
\ biz photography, offer you first-class portraits. 
12 positions and selected. 10 in. x 8 in., 2 gns.—4l 
Wardour Street, W.1. Regent 6110. 


fgg for Drama Students in Evening classes 
No experience required. Term commences Janu- 
ary 1960. For further details—Mountview Theatre 
Club, 104 Crouch Hill, N.8. MOU 5885 evenings. 


\ ’ ANTED—Cowsgir! embroidered and fringed blouses 

and jacket, complete kit considered. Size bust 
34 in.. waist 24 in., hips 36 in.—Miss Lovell, 6 Delamare 
Crescent, Croydon, Surrey. 


fe ca —* Theatre World's,” May-Dec. 1955. 

Single copies July 1953, Sept. 1956, May 1957, 
-—. 1958.—J. Taylor, 113 Boundary Road, Newbury, 
ierks. 


\ TANTED TO BUY 
in good 
Magic Mart,” 


Magic books and apparatus 
condition, lowest price.—** Murray's 
28a King St., Blackpool. 


ws. Large variety theatrical wigs, all purposes 
and sizes. For sale only. Very low prices.— 
Isaia, 31 Gerrard Street, London W.1. GER 4233. 
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Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Vplat’ a. 
9 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 








Gigi, you promised I might see you 
through The Tunnel of Love. So why 
spend so long removing your grease- 
paint ? Crowe’s Cremine will get it 
off in a moment. (It liquefies the 
paint, and leaves the skin ready for 
everyday make-up!) So get yourself 
some Crowe’s Cremine—else I'll be 
falling for Chrysanthemum, Hook, 
Line and Sinker! A 4/4 tin or 2/6 
tube goes a long way! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 





FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 

Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 





SAMUEL FRENCH LTD so 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 









MAGAZINE 


@@F Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... a 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2:.17.6.1. yr, £5.76 2 yee: 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
Londoa, W.C.2_ - 
























EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 
(7m. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 
(FREmantie 2958) 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 

Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 

Halstan; Hedley Goodall; lack Lyne (of the 

Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 

INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 

SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 

13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 














hinted in Great Britain by WiGHTMAN & Co. Ltp., THE LEWES Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
(A ege PRACTICAL Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London E.C.4. Tel.: 


Street 1555. 


Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 


New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 
News Co., 131 Varick Street New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 























SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD ” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 

one or more of your friends 

will bring great enjoyment 

through the year and pro- 

vide a constant reminder of 

your interest. Why __ not 

arrange now for your friends’ 

gift by sending us your 

instructions for delivery of 

“ Theatre World” anywhere 

in the world. 

This greetings 
card (size 6” x 4}”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges Write today to: 
covering one year are as follows: The Circulation Manager 
One eo he Friend “ THEATRE WORLD ” 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
21/- post free Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 



































recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


DECEMBER 1959 AUGUST 1959 APRIL 1959 
The Marriage-Go-Round The Complaisant Lover Sganarelle 
The Importance of The Pleasure of His Tartuffe 

Being Earnest Company A Taste of Honey 
Rollo The Hostage MARCH 1959 


JULY 1959 Mad Rose rae 
] Eighty in the Shade 
a, — Stratford-upon-Avon The Long and the Short 
Pieces of Eight Season and the Tall 
As You Like It Lock Up Your Daughters 
(Old Vic) Caught Napping FEBRUARY 1959 
West Side Story 
JUNE 1959 one - Seesaw 
th (Old Vi 
OCTOBER 1959 Candide acbeth ( ic) 


Look After Lulu Gilt and Gingerbread JANUARY 1959 

Raisin in the Sun The World of Paul The Grass is Greener 

Coriolanus Slickey Hot Summer Night 
Chrysanthemum 


SEPTEMBER 1959 MAY 1959 DECEMBER 1958 
The Aspern Papers Fool’s Paradise Hook, Line and Sinker 
The Ring of Truth Brand No Concern of Mine 
Roots Wolf’s Clothing Valmouth 
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